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The colorful story of American literature... 


THE LITERATURE OF THE UNITED STATES 


by Walter Blair, Theodore Hornberger and Randall Stewart 


A wide selection of poetry, prose and drama from the whole broad 
field of American literature—a happy balance of belles lettres and 
sociological material. 


Comprehensive historical Interchapters, including discussions of the 
intellectual currents and literary trends which influenced the writers 
of each period. 


Distinctive artwork—authentic illustrations of authors, costumes, 
housing, transportation—contributing substantially to the interpre- 
tation of the literature. 


In two volumes: Volume I to be published spring, 1946 
Volume II, fall, 1946 


SCOTT, FORESMAN AND COMPANY 


Chicago Atlanta New York 


More students majoring in English 


go into teaching than into any other employ- 
ment. As students they should begin to read 
the English Journal. They can take NCTE 


JUNIOR MEMBERSHIPS 


including the English Journal and discount priv- 
ileges on Council monographs and phonograph 
records for $1.00 per semester or $1.75 per year. 
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Robert T. Fitzhugh 
University of Maryland 


Catherine A. Himes A 


and Martha F. Christ 
Wright Junior College 


Tremaine McDowell 
University of Minnesota 


A HANDBOOK WRITING 


The distinctive feature of this new handbook for 
freshman composition is its approach to correct 
writing through the development of correct habits 
of observation, analysis, and thinking as the foun- 
dation for a clear, forceful style. This is followed by 
a concise treatment of the rules of good usage, with 
many examples, and concluding chapters on the 
Library and the Term Paper and Letters. 

Summer, 1946 


LABORATORY COURSE 
READING AND WRITING 


‘The authors present an admirably clear-cut ex- 
position of the principles underlying the correct and 
effective use of the English language. There is a 
wealth of illustrative material drawn from the 
writings of standard authors... and there are 
stimulating suggestions for the young writer strug- 
gling to become articulate which should buoy him 
up when the four forms of discourse threaten to 
inundate him.’’—Wilfred Eberhart, in Educational 
Research Bulletin 418 pages, $2.35 


AMERICA IN LITERATURE 


“A book which should have a variety of uses. 
. . . There was a need for a collection of American 
literature devoted to the idea of representing not 
only our literary accomplishments but the Ameri- 
can spirit itself. . . . Dr. McDowell has chosen con- 
servatively from our best literature, but he has not 
been bound by any particular ideology or dogma 
and he has displayed a catholicity of taste which 
produces a delightful result.’’—Sculley Bradley, 
University of Pennsylvania 540 pages, $2.25 
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Forthcoming titles we Established leaders 


Rosenthal - Hummel - Leichty 


EFFECTIVE READING 
METHODS AND MODELS 


Grant + Bracher - Duff 


CORRECTNESS AND PRECISION 
IN WRITING 


Gay + Boatright - Wykoff 
FRESHMAN PROSE ANNUAL 


r—The Houghton Mifflin Radio Broadcasting Series— 
Waller 
RADIO, THE FIFTH ESTATE 
In press 
Crews 
RADIO PRODUCTION DIRECTING 
Now ready 
PROFESSIONAL RADIO WRITING 
In press 
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For freshman English... 


LOOMIS & CLARK 
Modern English Readings 


New edition available in June 


In preparing the Fifth Edition of this popular anthology, the editors have 
continued their efforts to select material which bears a close relationship to 
the lives and interests of students today. Among the authors represented by 
new selections are: Ernest Earnest, David E. Lilienthal, Geoffrey Crowther, 
John Hersey, J. Frank Dobie, Ernie Pyle, Irwin Shaw, Howard Fast, Alfred 
Kreymborg, Langston Hughes, and Norman Corwin. 

Probably 1100 pages, probable price $3.00 


HARRISON & CHRISTIAN 
Reading for Ideas 


Contains forty-three essays, mostly from contemporary writers, grouped into 
six sections. Questions and comments after each essay bring out the continuity 
of ideas and the central theme. 392 pp. $1.50 


CLAPP & ANGLEMAN 
A Free Man’s Forum 


A collection of prose writings which point up the great issues of our time, by 
Irwin Edman, Lewis Mumford, William Allen White, Sherwood Anderson, 
Thomas Henry Huxley, and others. 742 pp. $2.25 


STEFFAN, DORAN & TROWBRIDGE 


Studies in Prose 


Exemplifies the “‘writing through reading’’ approach and should be of par- 
ticular value to students who have not learned to recognize the design and 
implications of what they read. 117 pp. $1.00 
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For Radio courses... 


Radio Drama Production 


A Handbook 


by 
ROME & WALTER KRULEVITCH 


Probably 392 pp. Available in May Probable price $3.00 


This new book by Rome C. Krulevitch, Instructor in Radio, and Script Edi- 
tor, Station WHA, and Walter Krulevitch, Instructor in Radio, and Program 
Supervisor of Station WHA, the University of Wisconsin, consists of exer- 
cises, scripts, and general theory for courses on radio acting and directing, 
with the exercises graduated in difficulty to develop specific skills in acting, 
sound operation, music, and direction. Includes six complete scripts and 
many short exercises. Among the scripts are a comedy-adventure drama, a 
straight adaptation of a novel, a fantasy, and an educational, dramatized 
Nnatrative. 


Radio Drama in Action 


25 Plays of a Changing World 


Edited by ERIK BARNOUW 
397 pp. $2.25 


Here are twenty-five outstanding radio plays of recent years, plays which 
have not only amused and entertained, but which have also performed a 
“public service.’” Twenty-five different writers are represented, among them 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Pearl Buck, Langston Hughes, Norman Corwin, 
Arch Oboler, and Norman Rosten. RADIO DRAMA IN ACTION contains 
examples of almost every possible kind of radio writing technique—documen- 
tary drama, fictional drama, operatic drama, and “‘actuality’’ drama. A new 
edition is now available for summer school use. 
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A new book of freshman readings containing 


61 unhackneyed selections which com- 
bine good writing with high 
interest value 


READING AROUND 
THE WORLD 


Edited by STOVALL, HUGHES & BRADDY 


READING AROUND THE WORLD is a book which 
is alive to the things your students are thinking about. It 
introduces ideas, drawn from many fields of knowledge 
and from many peoples, which are contributory to inter- 
national understanding. 


The works of 60 different authors are represented. Each 
writes on a subject about which he is well qualified to 
speak. There are liberal selections from scientific, tech- 
nological, sociological, and cultural fields. 


Published April 2nd $2.75 


The Macmillan Company . 60 Fifth Avenue - New York 11 
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A HANDBOOK 
OF ENGLISH 


By CHARLES W. ROBERTS, University of Illinois 
JESSE W. HARRIS, Southern Illinois Normal University 
and WALTER G. JOHNSON, University of Illinois 


= HE machinery of the book is simple yet thorough. Both 
the Table of Contents and the Index are detailed but 
clear, making the information easily available. ... . The pat- 
tern throughout the book is to give brief explanations in 
simple prose followed by examples and exercises. In the sec- 
tion on ‘Grammar,’ for example, the authors define the 
noun, give examples of its function in the sentence, and ex- 
plain such things as case, gender, and number. Following such 
explanations and illustrations are ample exercises designed to 
give the student actual experience with language as well as a 
verbal understanding. ... . A HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 
can be used from a variety of approaches.”—College English 


Adoptions include: California, Butler, Rhode Island State, 
Tulane, Pennsylvania, U. S. Coast Guard Academy, 
Russell Sage, Manhattan, Illinois, Rosemont, Whitworth, 
Bowdoin, Pacific University, Hood, New Jersey State 
Teachers, Colorado State College of Education, Maryland 
State Teachers, and many others. 


304 pages - an exercise for every lesson - $1.45 
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TEXTBOOK NEWS 


CURRENT THINKING 
AND WRITING 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and RALPH L. HENRY 


HIS unique combination reader and workbook for college freshman English 

courses contains over fifty prose selections by such well-known, current 
authors as Sinclair Lewis, Hervey Allen, John Gunther, Donald Culross Peattie, 
John Steinbeck, Jesse Stuart, Louis Bromfield, Santayana, Ernie Pyle, etc., 
covering a wide variety of timely and vitally interesting topics, and an abun- 
dance of varied exercise materials, presented in work-sheet form, requiring 
precise and accurate answers to specific questions. The exercises are of par- 
ticular merit. Some are designed to test and improve reading comprehension, 
others require analysis of the author’s organization, purpose, and style, and 
others deal with vocabulary, word origin, and methods for writing exposition, 
narration, and description. This new book provides more effectively than does 
any other book in its field training in reading comprehension and literary 
analysis. To be published in the summer. 


THE PRACTICE OF 
ENGLISH FUNDAMENTALS 


By JOSEPH M. BACHELOR and HAROLD L. HALEY 


ERE is a workbook for college freshman composition courses which deals 
fully and forcefully with the fundamentals of English grammar. It com- 
bines a minimum of theory with an abundance of rigorous exercises which drive 
home the knowledge and habits of correct English. The emphasis is upon use 
with just enough theory to clarify and motivate the intensive practice required 
on the part of the pupil. The book is notable for its logical organization. Start- 
ing with a full treatment of the sentence, it then deals thoroughly with the 
fundamentals of grammar, takes up punctuation, placing special stress on the 
functions of punctuation marks, and finally deals briefly but adequately with 
spelling. Included in the book are diagnostic tests and achievement tests de- 
signed to register student progress, a list of 450 frequently misspelled words, a 
theme correction chart, a reference grammar, and a very complete index. 
63” Xok”, 303 perforated sheets. $1.35. 
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The leading “all-in-one” text for the Freshman Course 


A COMPLETE COURSE 


IN FRESHMAN ENGLISH 
Revised Edition 
By HARRY SHAW 


Published late in the spring of 1945, this new edition of the popular 
Complete Course in Freshman English has already been adopted by more 
than 150 colleges and universities, including such institutions as Bos- 
ton University, Dartmouth College, Louisiana State University, Oregon 
State College, the University of Georgia, the University of Michigan, 
the University of Washington, Washington State College. It provides 
an outstanding rhetoric, a greatly expanded handbook, and an ‘‘omni- 
bus’’ collection of readings with biographical and critical notes and ex- 
ercises. The complete text of R6lvaag’s distinguished novel, Giants in 
the Earth, is included. A revised edition of the accompanying Workbook 
is now available. 


Text, $3.60 Workbook, $0.80 


Also available in two separate volumes 


A COLLECTION OF READINGS 
FOR WRITERS 


In response to repeated requests from college teachers, Book III of the 
Complete Course was made available as a separate volume late in January, 
under the title, A Collection of Readings for Writers. Immediate adoptions 
by such institutions as Boston University, De Pauw University, Gou- 
cher College, the University of California, the University of Colorado, 
the University of Rochester, and a dozen others, suggest that it meets a 
real need. 
Price $2.80 


WRITING AND REWRITING 


On or about April 25th Books I and II of the Complete Course will also be 
available as a separate volume, under the title of Writing and Rewriting. 
We hope to be able to keep ample stock of the text in all three forms. 


Price $1.80 


HARPER & BROTHERS . 49 EAST 33d STREET, NEW YORK 16 
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Concerning Words 


A MANUAL AND WORKBOOK 
Revised 


By J. E. NORWOOD, University of South Carolina 


outstanding manual provides a systematic 
method for increasing the student’s vocabulary at 
an unusually rapid rate during either one or two se- 


mesters’ study. It prescribes no mechanical routine of 


memorizing the dictionary. Instead, it analyzes con- 
textual relationships of words, traces their origins, 
splits them open to show how they are constructed 
and displays them along with their families, their twins, 
and their opposites. 


Here is what professors say about this popular text: 


“My using it again this year is the best testimonial | can give.” 
Mary E. Kitchel, University of Colorado 


“A most useful tool for the teaching of composition.” 
Dr. Frank Sullivan, St. Louis University 


“A sensible and eminently practical approach to . . . . building the 
student's vocabulary.” 
Douglas Bement, George Washington University 


College List, $1.25 
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The Little Prince Rides the White Deer: Fan- 
tasy and Symbolism in Recent Literature 


EDWARD WAGENKNECHT' 


I 


Recent literature has included many 
books that may be classified as fantasy, 
sometimes symbolic, and usually osten- 
sibly for children. Prominent examples 
from the 1945 lists would be The White 
Deer, by James Thurber; Mr. Wilmer, by 
Robert Lawson; Siwart Little, by E. B. 
White; The Talking Skyscraper, by 
Slater Brown; The Siars Came Down, by 
Regina J. Woody; and The Wind Boy, 
by Ethel Cook Eliot.? The year 1946 has 
already (as I write) produced The Bear 
That Wasn’t, by Frank Tashlin. Before 
1945, we find, among other examples, 
The Wind on the Moon, by Eric Link- 
later (1944); The Little Prince, by An- 
toine de Saint-Exupéry (1943); Fog 
Magic, by Julia L. Sauer (1943); The 


* Department of language and literature, Illinois 
Institute of Technology; author of Cavalcade of the 
English Novel, etc.; editor of The Fireside Book of 
Christmas Stories, etc. The author desires to thank 
the following for bibliographical aid: Miss Agatha L. 
Shea, of the Chicago Public Library; Miss Veronica 
Hutchinson, of Halle Bros. Co., Cleveland, Ohio; 
Miss Polly Goodwin, of the Chicago Tribune. 


* The Wind Boy was first published in 1923; re- 
vised and illustrated, it was issued by the Viking 
Press in 1945. 


Magic Bed-Knob: Or How To Become a 
Witch in Ten Easy Lessons, by Mary 
Norton (1943); The Blue-eyed Lady, by 
Ferenc Molnar (1942); The Blue Hills, 
by Elizabeth Goudge (1942); and The 
Transparent Tree, by Mark Van Doren 
(1940). The list is suggestive, not ex- 
haustive. I have said nothing, for ex- 
ample, and surely need say little, of 
such established classics as the Dr. Doo- 
little books of Hugh Lofting; of the 
elaborate world of dwarfs and goblins 
which J. R. R. Tolkien created in The 
Hobbit (1938); of the late E. Nesbit’s 
beautiful stories of the Bastable chil- 
dren; and, above all, of the Mary Pop- 
pins stories by P. L. Travers. 

Now there is nothing new about the 
wonder-tale as such. Many of these par- 
ticular wonder-tales, however, are dis- 
tinctively of our time. It is interesting— 
and it may be significant—that in the 
midst of the greatest and most unneces- 
sary war in history one should have 
found books of this character devoured 
by adults with the same readiness with 
which they were consumed by children. 


3 It is worth noting, also, that many recent won- 
der-tales have been written by men and women 
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II 


The phenomenon cannot, I think, be 
considered alone. It has relationships in 
contemporary literature. 

There is the keen current interest in 
the supernatural story, for example, not 
merely the old-fashioned yarn of ghosts 
and haunting, but the story which as- 
sumes the existence of another world, 
another set of beings, another scale of 
values beside those that we know—as in 
the writings of the late H. P. Lovecraft. 
Far removed, indeed, from the creaking 
old tales of haunted chambers is Edith 
Pargeter’s distinguished novel, The City 
Lies Foursquare (1939), which would be 
not a ghost story at all but rather a 
psychological study in the relationships 
existing between three very interesting 
persons, save that two of the persons in- 
volved are “living” while the third is 
“dead.” Interest in the supernatural 
tale is attested, too, by the extraordi- 
nary number of anthologies which have 
appeared in this field and which are still 
appearing ; it seems that it will not be long 
before all the first-class tales of whatever 
period, many long out of print, will 
again be available to the modern aficio- 
nado. Surely, it is one of the literary 
phenomena of our time that August 
Derleth, founding a new publishing es- 
tablishment at Sauk City, Wisconsin, 
for the purpose of collecting Lovecraft’s 
scattered tales and of establishing a 
dead friend’s reputation, not only should 
have won that fight, but should have 
found himself with the directorship of 
Arkham House on his hands, the only 
publishing house in the world devoted 
exclusively to the supernatural story. 


who have already won distinction as writers for 
adults and have been illustrated by excellent paint- 
ers. Oscar Fabrés, for example, did the pictures for 
The Talking Skyscraper and Waldo Peirce those for 
The Magic Bed-Knob. 
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A special type of the supernatural 
story—if, indeed, it may be called “‘su- 
pernatural”—is the fourth-dimensional 
novel, influenced directly or indirectly 
by the British mathematician, J. W. 
Dunne and his idea of “serial time” or 
traveling in time. As I understand it, 
time is a fourth dimension of space; 
whatever has been is forever; and, since 
the past still exists, it is, on occasion, 
visitable. Occasionally, even, time may 
fold over upon itself, and we dream, for 
example, something which afterward 
happens.‘ All this began, in English 
literature, with The Time Machine— 
Wells and Dunne were intimately as- 
sociated in the early days—but its in- 
tensive development has been recent. 
It has not greatly taken hold in Ameri- 
ca—Maxwell Anderson’s play, The 
Star-Wagon (1937), and two novels by 
Robert Nathan: Portrait of Jennie (1939) 
and But Gently Day (1943), are the most 
important examples over here;5 but in 
England the production of fourth-di- 
mensional novels and plays has become 
a small industry. Such well-known ex- 
amples as Berkeley Square, by John 
Balderston (1928), The Gap in the Cur- 
tain, by John Buchan (1932), and We 
Have Been Here Before, by J. B. Priestley 
(1939), will come immediately to mind. 

Aside from these somewhat special 
kinds of literature, there have been, in 

4 Dunne’s ideas are set forth in An Experiment 
with Time (Macmillan, 1927) and in This Serial 
Universe (Macmillan, 1938); more popularly in 
The New Immortality (Harper, 1939) and in Nothing 
Dies (Faber & Faber, 1940). See the present writer 
in Six Novels of the Supernatural (Viking Press, 
1944), pp. 776-78; and, more elaborately, Margaret 
Curtis Walters, “Space-Time in Literary Form,” 
Tomorrow, I (June, 1942), 25-29. 

5In Fog Magic, Greta can get back into the vil- 
lage that is no longer there only when the fog hangs 
over the land. Prince Gallow, in The White Deer, 
complains at one point that he is neither Here nor 


There: “I am caught somewhere between the day 
before yesterday and the day after tomorrow.” 


THE LITTLE PRINCE RIDES THE WHITE DEER 


the field of general fiction for adult read- 
ers, many indications that the natural- 
istic movement is moribund. The Demi- 
urge, Cabell’s fabled realm of wonder and 
beauty—unmatched in English litera- 
ture since The Faerie Queene—found its 
widest acceptance, for quite accidental 
reasons, during the 1920’s, when the gen- 
eral current was flowing strongly in a 
naturalistic direction; this realm is 
visited comparatively seldom during the 
1940’s because the temper of the author’s 
mind is uncongenial to many in these 
troubled and credulous days. The Circus 
of Dr. Lao, by Charles G. Finney, found 
only a small public when it appeared in 
1935, yet it has stubbornly refused to 
die. Franz Kafka’s American audience 
(The Castle {1930]) grows steadily, if 
slowly; his most important disciple is the 
Englishman, Rex Warner, whose The 
Wild Goose Chase (1937) boldly chal- 
lenged all realistic conventions in fiction. 
Robert Nathan was neglected through 
the twenties, to come into his own with 
the comparatively nonfantastic One More 
Spring in 1933. Save for his books about 
Mrs. Knopf’s dog—Journey of Tapiola 
(1938) and Tapiola’s Brave Regiment 
(1941)—Nathan has had comparatively 
little truck of late with talking dolls and 
animals; it has been a long time, too, 
since the Bishop’s Wife was seduced by 
an archangel. Michael Fessier’s Fully 
Dressed and in His Right Mind (1935), 
that strange combination of Nathan and 
Hemingway (Who will ever forget the 
lovely, green-eyed heroine, swimming at 
night in the park lagoon in her enchant- 
ing nakedness?) made something of a 
stir when it was published, though it has 
suffered, naturally, from the author’s 
failure to follow it up with other books. 

I am not saying, of course, that all 
these titles have sold as well as Forever 
Amber. Hope Mirrlees’ unappreciated 
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masterpiece, Lud-in-the-Mist, apparent- 
ly fell dead from the press in 1927; and 
La Grange aux trois belles, in which 
Robert Francis did practically every- 
thing that can be done in fiction, at- 
tracted much less attention here than it 
had attracted in France. Houghton Mif- 
flin published a part of it in 1935 under 
the title, The Wolf at the Door, but even 
though Havelock Ellis was employed to 
beat the drums at the door, the public 
did not clamorously demand that Fran- 
coise Delisle continue with her transla- 
tion. Eric Knight, on the other hand, 
struck a popular vein with the adven- 
tures of the Flying Yorkshireman, as did 
Lawrence Edward Watkin with the folk- 
lore-like On Borrowed Time (1937). Isak 
Dinesen made a great reputation with 
Seven Gothic Tales (1934); her Winter’s 
Tales (1942) was a Book-of-the-Month 
Club selection, as was the first of T. H. 
White’s hilarious but very learned re- 
workings of medieval legend in The 
Sword in the Stone (1939). Eleanor Far- 
jeon, who has no superior in her field, 
with the single exception of Walter de la 
Mare, produced one of her best books in 
Humming-Bird (1936). It is too early to 
prophesy the fate of Claude Silve’s East- 
ward in Eden (1945). The novels of 
March Cost (The Dark Glass [1935]) and 
of Mildred Cram (Kingdom of Innocents 
[1940]) are steeped in occultism. Such 
writers as Marjorie Bowen and Forrest 
Reid never feel it necessary to apologize 
when they invade the psychic realm; 
and they present supernatural data quite 
as naturally asanother novelist might give 
us the minutiae of life in Gopher Prairie. 

Finally, though there is no question of 
fantasy here, I think one ought to men- 
tion the present vogue of the religious 
novel, as seen in the writings of Franz 
Werfel and of Sholem Asch; of the his- 
torical novel, seldom conceived realisti- 
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cally, which only a few years ago was con- 
sidered practically to have gone ‘“‘out”’; 
and of the kind of book seen at its best 
in the work of Virginia Woolf. Believing 
that human relations changed about 
1910, she was in conscious revolt against 
what she termed the “materialism” of 
the Bennett-Galsworthy novel; she and 
Joyce dissolved the solidity of orthodox 
fiction, as new physics has dissolved the 
solidity of our world. 


III 


What, then, of the meaning of these 
phenomena? Of the White Deer-Stuart 
Little school in particular? Do we have 
here a fresh and significant interpreta- 
tion of human life? Or is it all merely a 
kind of escape, the business of building 
up a world between us and the Paris of 
Arch of Triumph? 

In a sense, of course, all art is escape— 
escape from the world of actuality into 
the world of art (if we could fulfil our 
destinies with complete satisfaction in 
our everyday living, we might well have 
no need of art) or even from a world of 
mere existence into a world of values (in 
a work of art we see the pattern which 
escapes us when we look at the universe 
as a whole). But dear as the word “escap- 
ism” may be to proletarian critics, it can 
hardly be made to explain everything. 

The new wonder-tales, I know, are 
not all of a piece; I know, too, that there 
is danger in trying to oppose them too 
sharply against the wonder-tales of other 
days. I have shown elsewhere,’ for ex- 
ample, that there is a good deal of inter- 
esting social criticism in The Wizard of 
Oz and its many successors, by L. Frank 
Baum. Neither would I claim that any 
one of the recent books has yet estab- 


*See my Utopia Americana (“University of 
Washington Chapbooks,” No. 28 [Seattle: Uni- 
versity of Washington Book Store, 1929)). 
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lished its right to stand beside four earlier 
masterpieces: The Wind in the Willows, 
by Kenneth Grahame; The Three Mulla- 
Mulgars, by Walter de la Mare; The 
Crock of Gold, by James Stephens; and 
A Little Boy Lost, by W. H. Hudson. 
Chesterton once distinguished De la 
Mare’s fairyland from that of Barrie and 
of other writers who ‘‘make believe,” as 
a fairyland “not of the Sceptic but of the 
Mystic.” In general, the older writers for 
children did ‘make believe.” Our writers, 
I believe, discern a resemblance between 
the world and their books. Through 
fantasy they are saying something about 
life which could not be said within the 
naturalistic frame of reference. 

The immortal Ferdinand (1936) is 
hardly the type-tale of the kind of thing 
I am trying to talk about, though it is 
probably the most widely read of all 
recent American books for children. Is it 
too fanciful to see Ferdinand as a paci- 
fistic parable? I know that some aspects 
of its author’s subsequent career would 
seem to indicate that, in this event, he 
himself did not grasp all its implications. 
There are other books that go in for po- 
litical allegory. ““Wolo’s” The Secret of 
the Ancient Oak (1943) was surely an 
argument against the isolationists; the 
aggressive beaver brought the image of 
Hitler into the nursery. I hope that the 
author of The Stars Came Down did not 
grasp all the implications of her book; for 
she suggested unmistakably that the 
totalitarian discipline we were foolish 
enough to accept in wartime ought to 
rule us again in the constructive tasks of 
peace. Tashlin tells us specifically that 
The Bear That Wasn’t has political impli- 
cations. A factory is built over the bear’s 
cave while he is hibernating; when he 
comes out he is mistaken for a workman 
loafing on his job. All the bigwigs insist 
that he is not a bear, because bears are 
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not found in factories; he is a silly man 
in a fur coat, who needs a shave. By the 
time the next winter rolls round, he is so 
close to believing them that he nearly 
fails to hibernate; but he comes to him- 
self in time. He is, says the author, “a 
symbol of a person, a person or a nation 
that falls under the influence of evil 
propaganda.” In the highly objection- 
able A Ring and a Riddle (1944), M. Ilin 
and E. Segal hew to the materialism of 
the Communist party line, prostituting 
age-old fairy lore to glorify science and 
technology as man’s only saviors. 

They are not the first writers, of 
course, to note the resemblances between 
the old magic and the new technology. 
Baum himself tried to build a fairyland 
out of American materials, with Ameri- 
can inventive ingenuity playing a con- 
siderable role, but Baum was a spiritually 
minded man. More recently, we have had 
the Rootabaga Stories of Carl Sandburg; 
and, surely, there never was a more 
poignant fairy tale than the story of the 
two skyscrapers who decided to have a 
child. In The Transparent Tree, Mark 
Van Doren is not thinking of technology 
as wonder, but he is thinking of nature as 
wonder. Slim Jim—nobody knew who he 
was or where he had come from—sends 
the city boys, who up to that time had 
not been able to find anything to do on 
the farm except to read the “funnies,”’ 
searching for the transparent tree. “And 
an under road. And traces of the old 
people.” They never find the transparent 
tree. But they do find ash and elm and 
hickory. They find the million fascinat- 
ing things that a farm holds. Their blind 
eyes open wide. They learn that “all the 
magic isn’t in fairyland,” as the Shaggy 
Man explained it to Dorothy, many 
years ago, in The Road to Oz, or, as Blake 
would express it, that “All that lives is 
holy.” 
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This will seem an acceptable enough 
procedure to most readers. Though the 
“natural” is often opposed to the “ super- 
natural,” man has lived with the forces of 
nature long enough to feel comparatively 
at home with them, both when they are 
presented as they are and when they are 
“spiritualized” or “interpreted’”—even 
the Greeks did that—but the things that 
we ourselves have made are still new and 
strange to us; we find it harder to per- 
ceive “significance” in them. Kipling 
was often reproached for “‘materialism” 
when he wrote his stories about ma- 
chines; was he not simply exercising the 
animistic, myth-making imagination of 
primitive man? In so far as they glorify 
children and animals, the new wonder- 
tales are primitivistic; they appeal to the 
same hunger in the age that has made 
Green Mansions our favorite contempo- 
rary romance. The author of The Little 
Prince tells us specifically that “‘grown- 
ups never understand anything by them- 
selves, and it is tiresome for children to 
be always and forever explaining things 
to them.” You can never talk to them 
about the things that really matter. You 
have to bring yourself down to their 
level and talk ‘“‘about bridge, and golf, 
and politics, and neckties.”’ And again, 
“Only the children know what they are 
looking for.” 

If the child’s sense of values differs 
from that of the adult, so does his sense 
of reality. Thomas Craven comments on 
George Bellows’ portrait of ‘Lady Jean”: 
“Here, painted simply in a decorative 
setting, is a portrait of a child, and here 
also is the wondering make-believe, the 
spirit of fantasy, common to all chil- 
dren.” Exactly! This is the spirit that 
“Dr. Seuss” caught so successfully in 
And To Think that I Saw It on Mulberry 
Street (1937). A simple horse and wagon 
were all that the boy saw with the eyes 
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of his flesh, but a rajah riding an ele- 
phant was only a part of what his im- 
agination, working systematically and 
with almost mathematical precision, 
transformed it into. Yet, when he con- 
fronts an unsympathetic father, the 
imagination freezes, and, to his sire’s dis- 
gust, the only thing he can report having 
seen on the way home from school is the 
commonplace, uninteresting horse and 
wagon. 

Below the child-mind lies the animal- 
mind. Animals have been used for satiric 
commentary on human nature and hu- 
man institutions since the days of Aesop, 
but never more spectacularly than in our 
own time when the father of Donald 
Duck and Mickey Mouse is the only 
creative spirit left in the cinema.’ The 
glorification of animals shows nowhere 
more attractively in recent literature 
than in the enchanting Mr. Wilmer, 
whose hero rejoices in his suddenly dis- 
covered power of conversing with the 
animals, most of all because animals are 
so much more interesting to talk to than 
human beings. In The Wind on the Moon, 
the heroic death of the Puma provides a 
heartbreaking moment. 

Not all the fables cut so deep as Mr. 
Wilmer. Some are merely good fun; near- 
ly all drop at times from the imaginative 
to the fanciful level; even Alice did that. 
I do not hold it against them as fantasy 
that many of them start better than they 
finish; for that is true also of most real- 
istic tales. Sometimes the only real il- 
lumination we get lies in the mere fact of 
startling juxtaposition. Miss Price, of 


7The unrealistic medium of the cartoon has 
always encouraged fantasy. We get it today in 
“Barnaby” and in Quiggy in the “Little Orphan 
Annie” strip. The “Krazy Kat”’ cartoons, by George 
Herriman, marked the high point of fantasy in 
American newspaper cartooning; many readers 
affectionately recall Winsor McCay’s “Little Nemo 
in Slumberland.” 
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The Magic Bed-Knob, is studying to be a 
witch by correspondence: “We have 
progressed a little since the Middle Ages. 
Method and prophylactics have revolu- 
tionized modern witchcraft.” It is true 
that Miss Price keeps a stuffed alligator 
in her laboratory, but this is only at- 
mosphere. “They’re out of date now.” 
Even Stuart Little is primarily an adven- 
ture story, though with a suggestion of 
philosophical overtones at the end, where 
we leave Stuart, headed north in his 
diminutive automobile, not having 
achieved his objective, but feeling sure 
that he is going in the right direction. It 
owes its vogue less to what it ‘‘means’”’ 
than to the courage and eagerness of its 
indomitable little hero, who (like Charlie 
Chaplin upon the screens of the world) 
suggests at moments the doomed, uncon- 
querable might of humanity itself. 


IV 


The White Deer is the best narrative 
among recent fantasies; there is no ade- 
quate substitute for the story of the quest; 
for life itself is a quest. But it is in The 
Little Prince and in The Wind Boy, I be- 
lieve, that the “new fantasy”’ has reached 
highest. These books are not make-be- 
lieve, not parable or allegory. You can 
fake parable and allegory—witness A 
Ring and a Riddle—or you can use them 
as sugar-coated pills, without yourself 
having risen very high above the ma- 
terialistic view of human life. The Wind 
Boy, which is quite the best story of its 
kind since George MacDonald wrote At 
the Back of the North Wind, seventy-five 
years ago, takes us into a world beyond 
phenomena that only Platonists and the 
pure in heart may enter. “Over the whole 
village another village hung, overlapping 
it in places, sometimes hardly to be kept 
apart from it.’”’ Common objects are 
transformed into things of beauty, not 
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by magic, but because you learn to look 
at them in the Clear Light instead of in 
the Earth Light. (De Saint-Exupéry says 
that “it is only with the heart that one 
can see rightly; what is essential is in- 
visible to the eye.”) This is also the 
spirit of The Blue Hills and of The Blue- 
eyed Lady. Platonic, too, is the profound 
and touching scene in The Blue-eyed 
Lady in which the dead mother of the 
children ‘“‘manifests” herself to them 
through the store-window dummy which 
bears an accidental resemblance to her. 
The Little Prince, however, is the deepest 
—and the obscurest—work of the lot. 
This book is brooded over by concern for 
human life in general and for our own 
troubled times in particular, a passionate 
concern to discover the place of man in 
the universe and to define the fundamen- 
tal values of life. 


Of course, I do not mean that it is 
necessary for the writer of great fantasy 
to commit himself to some particular 
metaphysical interpretation of the mean- 
ing of life. Such works are always more 
than likely to perish with the “‘system” 
which informs them. It is necessary, how- 
ever, that he should realize, as Robert 
Cortes Holliday realized upon reading 
Walter de la Mare’s Broomsticks, that 
“we are not merely people in store 
clothes, but as good as goblins in our own 
right.” You cannot describe the whole of 
human life unless you know the whole of 
human life. It may be true, as Henshaw 
Ward wittily demonstrated, that “‘sci- 
ence has not gone mystical”; but it is 
also true that the old material solidity 
of our world is gone and that many of 
the distinctions we used to make be- 
tween “matter” and “spirit,” “real” and 
“unreal,” “natural” and “supernatural” 
have gone with it. Whether Virginia 
Woolf was right or wrong in her feeling 


that human relations changed about 
1910, whether Mary Johnston was right 
or wrong in believing that a new advance 
in human consciousness was imminent, 
whether Edison and Steinmetz were well 
advised in their feeling that the next 
fifty years must perform its scientific re- 
search in the laboratory of the soul, it zs 
tragically true that the old personality 
is no longer adequate to solve the new 
problems. The human spirit must march 
again, as it marched when Christianity 
came into the world, as it marched again 
at the Renaissance, as it marched once 
more in the morning of the Romantic 
movement. And every such advance is 
the same advance. 

The countries of the mind are real 
countries, legitimate to build, legitimate 
to inhabit. Here is the creed; here is the 
justification of the “new fantasy.” The 
narrow world of the naturalists has 
crumbled; no man ever did inhabit that 
world; it was merely the dusty abiding- 
place of theories which quickly shrank to 
the ghosts of theories. At one point in the 
story, Kay doubts the existence of the 
Wind Boy. ‘‘Why, there isn’t any real 
Wind Boy,” he declares. “Mother just 
made him up, you know—because she’s 
an artist and can.” 


But Nan stayed grave. “That’s just why 
there is a real Wind Boy,” she said. “Because 
your mother is an artist, a true one. If she 
weren’t an artist, but just a pretend one, well, 
then there very likely wouldn’t be any Wind 
Boy. But don’t you yourselves know that since 
she has made him so true there must be a truer 
one, if we could only see him?” 


Only in that faith can the artist sur- 
vive and create; only on such terms can 
he retain his sanity. And the survival of 
the artist, in this stage of our develop- 
ment at least, is bound up with the sur- 
vival of humanity itself. To such high 
causes does the ‘‘new fantasy”’ minister! 
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A Note on Mark Twain 


MARY A. WYMAN‘ 


Arter the publication of Personal 
Recollections of Joan of Arc, Mark Twain 
wrote William Dean Howells that in the 
first two-thirds of the book there was 
much “fancy and invention.’? Unques- 
tionably, the author wished to be taken 
seriously ; yet his instinct for fun-making 
prompted him to invent absurd situa- 
tions in which minor imaginary char- 
acters were involved. Among these is 
Edmond Aubrey, called the “Paladin” 
because as a youth in Domremy he 
brags of the armies he is “to eat up some 
day.” Aubrey was probably suggested by 
a native of Domremy who, in the au- 
thor’s sources,’ pretends to be betrothed 
to Joan. He shows Mark Twain’s hand 
in the book more perhaps than any 
other figure in the story and, to a certain 
extent, reflects his personality. Such a 
likeness was noted in 1921 by Friedrich 
Schénemann,‘ who found the Paladin 
resembling his creator in the extravagant 
tales of his ancestors, in his abandoned 
imagination, and in the sincerity of his 
fabrications. “Er log micht bewusst,” 
Schénemann said, quoting Mark Twain’s 
observation of the Paladin, “er glaubte 
was er sagte.” 


* Department of English, Hunter College. 

2 Mark Twain’s Letters, ed. A. B. Paine (New 
York, 1917), letter of April 29, 1895, p. 624. 

3 This nameless youth is mentioned in the fol- 
lowing sources: J. Michelet, Jeanne D’Arc (Paris, 
1856), p. 16; H. Wallon, Jeanne D’ Arc (Paris, 1876), 
p. 38; J. Tuckey, Joan of Arc, The Maid (New York, 
1882), pp. 29, 30; M. Sepet, Jeanne D’ Arc (20th ed.; 
Tours, 1892), p. 68; and indirectly in R. Gower, 
Joan of Arc (London, 1893), p. 11. 

4“Mark Twain’s Weltenanschauung,” Englische 
Studien, LV (Leipzig, January, 1921), 55 ff. 


Schénemann’s comments have sug- 
gested that a comparative study of the 
Paladin and his creator might be reward- 
ing. We should note at the outset, how- 
ever, that, whether consciously or un- 
consciously portrayed, the traits of Mark 
Twain seen in the Paladin are blended 
with other elements. Some of the Fal- 
staffian characteristics of the Paladin, 
for instance, have little in common with 
distinct aspects of the author. A gigantic 
bulk combined with cowardice are cer- 
tainly not reminiscent of Mark Twain 
but provide a comic framework for more 
familiar features. These may be seen by 
comparing situations and events in the 
career of the Paladin with similar ones in 
the life of Mark Twain; by observing the 
Paladin’s bag of tricks before an audi- 
ence, in the light of his creator’s tech- 
nique as a humorist on the lecture plat- 
form; and by identifying both as stand- 
ard-bearers of Joan of Arc. 

A brief review of the Paladin’s ac- 
tivities will indicate the role he plays in 
the story. At Domremy, as in the rec- 
ords, he has aspirations to marry Joan, 
who clears herself from such an entangle- 
ment. We next see him on the march 
with the Maid, not a volunteer as one 
would surmise from his early boasts, but 
a draftee, “‘a vast structure of brawn, 
muscle, vanity, and foolishness,” with a 
gift for fabulous tales constantly ex- 
ploited by his pygmy companion and 
tormentor, Noél Rainguesson. At Cour- 
dray Castle in Chinon, where Joan is to 
have audience with the King, he reaches 
the peak of his popularity as “‘cock of the 
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walk” in the taproom, giving again and 
again to enthusiastic listeners an imagi- 
nary account of the royal audience. Not 
long thereafter, Joan, who sees the man 
beneath all his vanities, honors him by 
making him her standard-bearer.’ He 
precedes her into Orléans, provides rich 
entertainment at the headquarters of the 
Maid, is wounded at Jargeau, accom- 
panies Joan to the coronation of the 
Dauphin at the Cathedral of Reims, re- 
counts with sensational flourish to fam- 
ily and friends from Domremy the 
Maid’s victory at Patay, and meets his 
death when she is defeated by the Duke 
of Burgundy in the neighborhood of 
Compiégne. 

The chief similarities in the careers of 
the Paladin and his creator may be 
found in their relationships to early 
companions who exploited their gifts and 
in their magnetism and success as public 
speakers. The Paladin’s relations with 
his comrades in arms recall with particu- 
lar vividness Mark Twain’s associations 
as a youth in the Far West. In the early 
sixties when he was reporting for the 
Enterprise in Virginia City, his friend- 
ship with Stephen Gillis,* a young man of 
small stature, keen insight, and sharp 
wit, was seasoned by something of the 
“bull-and-gnat”’ relationship ascribed to 
the Paladin and his diminutive crony, 
Noél Rainguesson. Noél’s main purpose 
is to set in action the Paladin’s vocal 
powers, and he is quite indifferent to the 
means used. He may start Aubrey off by 
gross exaggeration or by a sly statement 


5 As later indicated, the importance of this posi- 
tion was Mark Twain’s invention. Sources agree that 
Joan’s standard was carried into Orléans before her, 
that she raised her standard herself before capturing 
the Tourelles, that she used it for a signal of attack 
on the way to Reims, and held it in her hand at the 
coronation. 


°A. B. Paine, Mark Twain, A Biography (New 
York, 1912), I, 213 ff. 
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that seems like flattery until, when ampli- 
fied, it proves to be the reverse. His 
taunt that the Paladin has climbed nine 
trees in the night out of fear merely 
irritates the accused, but his assurance 
that the Paladin’s discretion is Joan of 
Arc’s greatest asset is a severe blow to 
the former’s self-esteem when discretion 
elaborated proves to be cowardice. Al- 
ways putting on a bold front, however, 
the Paladin usually reacts as Noél de- 
sires. “I made him what he is,”’ the latter 
asserts, “the windiest blusterer and the 
most catholic liar in the kingdom.”? 
Stephen Gillis, a born tease, who took 
secret delight in the discomfiture of 
young Sam Clemens, was also bent on 
exploiting his talents. For his rare out- 
bursts of eloquence more incentive, he 
felt, was needed than the ordinary 
events of life afforded. So Gillis and his 
associates, with their tongues in their 
cheeks, prepared all manner of practical 
jokes, then listened at blissful attention 
as Mark Twain vented his feelings in a 
torrential stream of profanity. A certain 
harmless vanity in the Paladin is also 
reminiscent of Mark Twain. The for- 
mer’s chagrin at walking behind the 
D’Arc brothers when their family is en- 
nobled recalls Sam Clemens’ hint that 
he was as deserving of a meerschaum 
pipe as other members of the staff on the 
Enterprise. Much to the delight of 
Gillis, a magnificent imitation of a 
meerschaum brought from Mark Twain 
a glowing speech of acceptance; but deep 
mortification followed when he learned 
how he had been tricked.* 

The Paladin, however, like Mark 
Twain, is able to turn the tables on his 
adversaries. His skill is well illustrated 

7 Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, trans. Jean 
Frangois Alden (New York and London, 1897), 
Pp. 140. 

§ Paine, Biography, I, 224 ff. 
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in an episode at the home of the treasurer 
of the Duke of Orléans as is his creator’s 
in events following the counterfeit rob- 
bery of Sam Clemens near Virginia City. 
The Paladin’s tall tales of battle are so 
intriguing to Catherine Boucher, daugh- 
ter of the treasurer, that Noél and other 
friends from Domremy who are also 
seeking her favor determine to put him 
in a ridiculous light. So he is interrupted 
in the midst of a highly colored narrative, 
which is continued by the skilful mimic, 
Noél, gesticulating, bragging, and exag- 
gerating in the Paladin’s best manner 
until the audience roars with laughter.® 
The Paladin returns at the psychological 
moment and remains to hear Noél recite 
in a different vein the sentimental and 
pathetic poem, Rose of Orléans,” 
written in honor of Catherine Boucher. 
This is the Paladin’s cue to turn the 
tables. Pretending to be overcome with 
emotion, he sighs and weeps and bellows 
until he has again made himself the 
center of attention. To produce a lecture 
that would presumably add to the grow- 
ing reputation of Mark Twain but would 
also expose him to ridicule, Gillis and his 
crowd staged a highway robbery of their 
friend.*® They took the most exquisite 
pains to keep the humorist in the dark as 
to their object; but his suspicions were 
aroused before the well-advertised lec- 
ture came off, and the perpetrators of 
this conspiracy were in the end frustrat- 
ed. They were also kept in suspense for a 
considerable time by Mark Twain’s 
threat to put them all in the peniten- 
tiary, since the law in dealing with crime 
took no cognizance of joking as a motive. 
In spite of irritations momentarily 
stirred up, there was always an element 
of good nature and a fundamental feel- 
ing of attachment in the Paladin’s rela- 
* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, pp. 165 ff. 
% Paine, Biography, I, 297 ff. 
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tions with his comrades in arms and in 
Mark Twain’s associations with his 
friends in newspaper work. The best 
testimony of such affection may be seen 
in the tribute paid to the Paladin by his 
comrades after his death™ and in the 
lifelong devotion to Mark Twain of 
Stephen Gillis and his companions.” 

Evidence that the Paladin, like his 
creator, had charm and popularity as a 
public speaker is seen in the response of 
his audiences. The eager attention and 
loud applause greeting the Paladin as he 
dramatizes Joan’s audience with the 
King and her victory at the Battle of 
Patay recall the hearty ovations given 
Mark Twain at his first lectures, on the 
Sandwich Islands, in San Francisco and 
New York. Indeed, the latter’s charac- 
terization of the Paladin as “‘that young 
swashbuckler [who] had made himself so 
popular in a strange land in so little a 
while, and without other helps to his 
advancement than just his tongue and 
the talent to use it given him by God,”*’ 
would apply as well to himself. No other 
American humorist has gained such 
world-wide favor by contributing to the 
mirth of nations. 

In the Paladin’s technique as he faced 
an audience there is clearly a similarity 
to that of Mark Twain. Traits of the 
American humorist as recorded in news- 
paper reports of his lectures are seen in 
the Paladin’s love of spectacle and 
drama, in his ease and confidence, in his 
fantastic hyperbole and sheer descriptive 
power, and in his casual and effortless 
manner. Arrayed in the garb of a Spanish 
cavalier, the Paladin keeps the attention 
of a goodly number in the taproom of 
Courdray Castle night after night while 
he rehearses the events of Joan’s audi- 


™t Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, p. 324. 
* Paine, Biography, III, 1377. 
"3 Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, p. 118. 
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ence with the King as he imagines them. 
When he begins to speak, he walks up 
and down the platform with great dig- 
nity and ease, talking as he walks. Each 
time he describes the setting for the 
royal audience he magnifies the number 
of trumpets, drums, and cymbals, the 
number of people present, and the size of 
the hall that accommodated them. To 
illustrate the dethronement of the sham 
king, he makes dramatic use of the 
barber. He presents the Battle of Patay 
to Joan’s relatives and the Domremy 
contingent with an eloquence of descrip- 
tive power as well as fantastic exaggera- 
tion. And all his fabrications appear so 
simple and natural that his hearers be- 
lieve in spite of themselves. When he 
ends at Courdray Castle, the audience 
bursts “‘into cheers and huzzas, .... the 
Paladin standing at stately ease the 
while and smiling benignantly from his 
platform.””*4 

Accounts of Mark Twain’s methods on 
the lecture platform show repeated 
examples of similar technique. He de- 
lighted in the spectacular and was par- 
ticularly pleased if, by concealing his 
identity, he could trick or bewilder his 
audience.'’ Often, however, he would try 
early to win their confidence. In the re- 
port of his lecture at Cooper Union in 
1867 he was described as lounging com- 
fortably about the platform seeking “‘to 
establish a sort of button hole relation- 
ship with his audience at the earliest pos- 
sible moment.’ He must have succeed- 
ed repeatedly in his purpose. An English 
reviewer speaks of him as “a consum- 
mate public speaker,” making a lecture 
of one hour and twenty minutes seem 
like ten minutes.'? Only Dickens, it is 


14 [bid., p. 121. 

's Paine, Biography, I, 492. 

"6 New York Tribune, May 11, 1867. On lecture 
of May 6. 


said, had comparable magnetism in 
drawing a full house night after night at 
the Hanover Square rooms in London. 
On Mark Twain’s spontaneous and 
effortless manner of speaking, on his 
casual drawl, most reporters agreed. 
Like the Paladin he made skilful use of 
the pause before a dramatic climax. And 
like him he also showed rare ability in 
building up word pictures: when he 
spoke, for example, of our fellow-savages 
in the Sandwich Islands or when he 
described Magdelen College at Oxford.’® 
Ludicrous portions of Innocents Abroad 
were used in his English lectures in the 
fall of 1873 and afforded amusing exam- 
ples of overstatement. The tale of a 
camel in the Holy Land who came to an 
agonizing end by eating one of the 
author’s manuscripts was a popular 
offering.2? Mark Twain’s own reference 
to the Cooper Union address reflects 
something of the satisfaction that the 
Paladin showed after his ovation at the 
taproom in Courdray Castle. “I poured 
the Sandwich Islands out on _ those 
people,” he wrote, “and they laughed 
and shouted to my entire content. For an 
hour and fifteen minutes I was in Para- 
dise.””* 

A portion of the Paladin’s account of 
the Battle of Patay and Mark Twain’s 
comment on his eloquence show a dis- 
cernment in characterization made pos- 
sible by the humorist’s own talents: 

Away around through the curtaining forest I 


sped, as if on wings, none knowing what was be- 
come of me, none suspecting my design. Minute 


17H. R. Haweis, American Humorists (New York, 
1882), p. 150. 


** DeLancy Ferguson, Mark Twain: Man and 
Legend (New York, 1943), pp. 172, 173. 


19 Haweis, op. cit., p. 149. 


20 “Cracking Jokes,” Once a Week, XII (new ser.; 
November 8, 1873), 402. 


Paine, Biography, III, 316. 
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after minute passed, on and on I flew; on and 
still on; and at last with a great cheer I flung my 
Banner to the breeze and burst out in front of 
Talbot! Oh, it was a mighty thought! That 
weltering chaos of distracted men whirled and 
surged backward like a tidal wave which has 
struck a continent, and the day was ours! Poor 
helpless creatures, they were in a trap; they 
were surrounded; they could not escape to the 
rear, for there was our army; they could not es- 
cape to the front, for there was I. Their hearts 
shriveled in their bodies, their hands fell listless 
at their sides. They stood still, and at our leisure 
we slaughtered them to a man; all except Talbot 
and Fastolfe, whom I saved and brought away, 
one under each arm.” 


Undoubtedly Mark Twain’s own ex- 
perience on the lecture platform gov- 
erned his critical comment: 


Well, there is no denying it, the Paladin was 
in great form that night. Such style! such noble 
grace of gesture, such grandeur of attitude, such 
energy when he got going! such steady rise on 
such sure wing, such nicely graduated expendi- 
tures of voice according to weight of matter, 
such skillfully calculated approaches to his sur- 
prises and explosions, such belief-compelling 
sincerity of tone and manner, such a climaxing 
peal from his brazen lungs, and such a lightning- 
vivid picture of his mailed form and flaunting 
banner when he burst out before that despairing 
army! And oh, the gentle art of the last half of 
his last sentence—delivered in the careless and 
indolent tone of one who has finished his real 
story, and only adds a colorless and inconse- 
quential detail because it has happened to oc- 
cur to him in a lazy way.” 

In turning from the clownish character 
of the Paladin to his function as stand- 
ard-bearer of Joan of Arc, one finds en- 
tirely different evidence of resemblance 
to his creator. The Paladin is chosen by 
the Maid to follow with her banner 
wherever she may lead.*4 By his own 
volition Mark Twain became, figurative- 
ly speaking, her standard-bearer. His 
emphasis in the book on the importance 


* Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, p. 302. 
33 Ibid., pp. 302, 303. 
+4 Ibid., p. 138. 
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of such a position was clearly his own 
invention and was quite possibly 
prompted by his strong sense of chivalry. 
That the figure occupying this place 
should be a shadow of himself seems not 
incredible. Certainly, the Paladin’s trib- 
ute to Joan in his tale of the royal audi- 
ence indicates that she was not mistaken 
in the man she honored. Her eyes, he 
said, “are the clear-shining windows 
whence her immortal wisdom looketh 
out upon the world, resolving its falsities 
and coming at the kernel of truth that is 
hid within them..... 28 Mark Twain’s 
incentive to raise her standard high by 
the use of his pen came in boyhood when 
he read, on a scrap of paper blowing 
through the streets, of the ignominy she 
suffered at the hands of English sol- 
diers. Then began his interest in history 
and his scorn of kings and priests”® which 
we find reflected in his work on Joan of 
Arc when he “built her,” as an English 
critic has said, ‘““a monument of endur- 
ing beauty.”?7 

Perhaps the discrepant elements in 
the character of the Paladin show most 
conclusively the reflection of Mark 
Twain’s personality. Like his creator he 
is a product of the frontier tradition of 
American humor, is full of clownish 
tricks; like him he alternates between 
braggadocio and humility, lets himself go 
in the wildest flights of fancy. Yet like 
him he is caught and held by the truth, 
courage, and idealism of Joan of Arc. 
Mark Twain, the iconoclast, found an 
idol in the image of the fair Maid of 
France. Though distrustful of mankind 
at the end of his life, he who had been 
flattered by royalty and distinguished at 


28 [bid., pp. 120, 121. 
6 Paine, Biography, I, 81, 82. 


27 Archibald Henderson, Mark Twain (London, 
1911), Pp. 195. 
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4 NOTE ON MARK TWAIN 


Oxford University by the highest aca- 
demic honor the world could bestow, 
never changed his view of Joan of Arc, 
the ‘“‘noble child, the most innocent, the 
most lovely, the most adorable the ages 
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turned from a braggart into a hero by 
Joan’s confidence in him, cut down by 
her side with the standard in his hand, is 
remembered not only as “a splendid 
figure in the public eye, courted and 


envied everywhere’ but as one who 
“died faithful to his charge.’’”? 


29 Tbid., p. 324. 


have produced.’** And the Paladin, 


8 Personal Recollections of Joan of Arc, Trans- 
lator’s Preface, p. ix. 
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Howells Grasshopper 


GEORGE SNELL" 


Tae dominant line taken by American 
fiction in the twentieth century has 
certainly been that of realism. Roman- 
ticism, that hardy perennial, has, of 
course, flourished side by side with the 
more rigorous growth; but it has seldom 
risen to artistic eminence. Even the 
novels of Cooper, in which it found most 
respectable representation, spawned a 
method that degenerated in the hands of 
imitators. The side currents of mysti- 
cism, as shadowed forth in Hawthorne 
and James, or of the apocalyptic, as 
represented in Poe and Melville, also 
tended in some sense toward a realistic 
exposition of at least the surface of their 
content. In the years between 1797, 
when Brockden Brown published Wie- 
land, and 1881, when Howells’ A Modern 
Instance appeared, American fiction had 
made striking advances and had pro- 
duced two long masterpieces, The Scarlet 
Letter and Moby Dick, to say nothing of 
the short stories of Poe. By 1881, how- 
ever, the mines opened up by the 
“schools” of romantic realists and the 
apocalypticalists seemed to have been 
exhausted. A new vein was required, and 
once more by the example of what was 
doing on the Continent our fiction took 
the cue. Howells promulgated his creed 
of realism and set about by his own 
novels to exemplify his meaning and 
fulfil his demands. 

It is difficult to determine by what 
avenue Howells arrived at his intensive 
realistic dogma. His reading in European 


* Co-editor of the Rocky Mountain Review. This 
article is from a forthcoming book on American fic- 
tion to be published in 1947 by Duttons. 


literature doubtless was the most im- 
portant factor; but temperamentally 
he was always impatient with fanciful, 
heroic, and glaring deeds, written or 
actual. The “insipid face’’ of reality held 
more charm for him than any amount of 
romantic bravura. Among his most im- 
passioned literary emotions was an 
abhorrence of Scott; his earliest enthusi- 
asms were for Pope, Shakespeare, Chau- 
cer, Dickens, and Heine. He championed 
the Russian novelists, and Tolstoy be- 
came his literary god. We see how na- 
tural it was that Howells early and flatly 
broke with the schools of romanticism, 
“local color,’ mysticism, apocalyptical- 
ism, and every other current that flowed 
through American literature and es- 
tablished himself as the anchor of dogged 
realism. If his own novels had not been 
first in the field (Edward Eggleston’s 
The Hoosier Schoolmaster and John De 
Forest’s Miss Ravenal’s Conversion had 
preceded him), they were the first to 
make great pretension to “literature”’ 
and most of all were reinforced by an 
unwavering literary philosophy. Late 
and soon Howells insisted on the values 
of a “truthful” representation of life; 
during his more than sixty years of active 
literary endeavor he never wearied of 
dinning into his readers’ consciousness 
the transcendent desirability of the 
Howellsian realism. He spoke so en- 
gagingly of it that those whom he could 
not win by example were not lost to him 
from an inordinate zeal. And, in fact, 
the timid realism he preached could 
hardly have been unacceptable to even 
the genteel morality of the post bellum 
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nineteenth century. Howells richly mer- 
its the well-known reproach of having 
drawn up a program only to erase half 
of it in the process. To him a realistic 
representation of. life meant, on the 
whole, only its “smiling aspects.” He 
was wilfully blind to the evil there is, 
which a mordant realism would in later 
years possibly overemphasize. He shied 
away from the French naturalists, whose 
“realism” was certainly uncompromis- 
ing, because they dwelt too much on the 
sordid aspects of life. But he was able 
to find some sophistical consistency in 
his philosophy, contending that the 
moods in which men perpetrate crimes, 
fall victim to vices, exhibit their sensual 
or passional natures, lie within the prov- 
ince of romance. In other words, when 
he called for “truth” in the depiction of 
life, he did not admit that what was 
immoral was true: it belonged with the 
categories of fancy. Crippled thus es- 
sentially, Howells’ moral nature showed 
itself allied to that of the New England 
transcendentalists, whose optimism 
overlooked what it did not desire to 
recognize. A good man, Howells was a 
bad theorist. If he had been as thorough- 
going as his program demanded, he 
would have been the American Zola; he 
became instead our masculine Jane 
Austen. 

Nevertheless, Howells was the foun- 
tainhead of realism in American fiction, 
as he was its prophet, salesman, and 
exemplar. The writers who followed him 
largely turned away from his cautionary 
advices: they would not be circum- 
scribed; they sought to apply his critical 
dictums not only to the smiling aspects 
but to all of life. Hamlin Garland, Brand 
Whitlock, David Graham Phillips, Frank 
Norris, Stephen Crane, Theodore Drei- 
ser—all owed their freedom to speak 
frankly of life to the efforts of the older 


man, who, though he wrote hardly more 
decisive work than closet romances, 
spoke of what really happened in them, 
while being careful to stay within a 
small circumference of decorum. 

If we agree that realism had tri- 
umphed by 1900, what were the causes 
of this shift from what must be charac- 
terized as idealism in the work of Emer- 
son, Melville, and Hawthorne? Realism, 
with its insistence on material values, 
grew rapidly after the triumph of in- 
dustrialism following the Civil War. 
But in Europe also there was a concur- 
rent development of realism in fiction. 
What were the basic factors that could 
raise a Howells to the status of prophet 
and make the celebration of the present, 
with its burden of ordinary experience, 
the triumphant philosophy of late nine- 
teenth-century literature? 

Undoubtedly the preoccupation with 
moral problems that was a characteristic 
of the Puritan heritage gave the New 
England writers of the classic period 
their best subject matter. A system of 
rigid deism did not, of course, obtain; 
but every writer felt the obligations of 
his uneasy Puritan conscience and often 
made strange shifts to placate it. Puri- 
tanism and a firm belief in God certainly 
motivated most of them. Through Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Hawthorne, Lowell, and 
lingering on in Melville and Whitman, 
these spiritual reliances were important 
manifestations basic to their philoso- 
phies. But the pushing-west of the fron- 
tier brought about changes; and the 
emergent realists, Eggleston, De Forest, 
Mark Twain—and Howells (born and 
reared in Ohio)—relied more upon a 
pragmatic view of reality, though God 
was by no means absent from their in- 
terpretation of it. With the advent of 
Norris and Dreiser, the influence of 
Zola and naturalism overwhelmed the 
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paler program of Howells, and the 
“ideal” vanished, or very nearly. Still 
later, the disillusion following the first 
World War strengthened the materialist 
bias of such writers as Dos Passos, Hem- 
ingway, and Faulkner. 

Howells himself might have been 
scandalized by Norris and Dreiser, but 
he would have been chagrined if he had 
been able to foresee what became of their 
immediate successors. Hemingway and 
Dos Passos, tremendously influential 
though they have been, did not have the 
last word. Wolfe and Steinbeck, through 
very different approaches, turned their 
backs squarely on realism’s ultimate 
philosophy. They both reaffirmed a faith 
that was not materialist in nature. 
Though far from voicing the Emersonian 
belief in the “‘oversoul’’ or the mystical 
hope of Whitman, they imply acceptance 
of a value system transcending “mere 
biology.”’ This is even more evident in 
some modern poets—MacLeish, Ran- 
som, and Tate, for example. Some of 
them (and, for that matter, Hemingway 
and Dos Passos) went through a period 
of adherence to naturalism as a phi- 
losophy, yet seemed in their later works 
to have repudiated it and formed new 
concepts in which some form of the ideal 
is not absent. 

Actually the two major causes of the 
triumph of Howellsian realism and its 
apotheosis, naturalism, were the in- 
tensification of nineteenth-century in- 
dustrialization and the widespread ac- 
ceptance of the theories of Darwin. Sci- 
ence, confident of its ultimate mastery 
of society’s material conditions, as- 
sumed the successful management of 
all departments of human welfare. It 
was believed that the machine would 
deliver civilization from its drudgery, 
while at the same time, in fact, it re- 
duced the greater proportion of man- 
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kind to slavery. Enthusiam for science 
and a rational explanation of human be- 
havior indicated that literature could 
also become “‘scientific.’’ American writ- 
ers of the middle period, believing in 
natural selection, had no use for Emer- 
sonianism. Idealism declined, material- 
ism advanced. But it was Howells him- 
self, uneasy as the results of laboratory 
practice applied to art, who put his finger 
upon the weakness of realism and its 
progeny in the realm of philosophy, 
writing in 1891: ‘‘When realism becomes 
false to itself, when it heaps up facts 
merely and maps life instead of pictur- 
ing it, realism will perish, too.” 

From the appearance of his earliest 
novel, Their Wedding Journey (1871), 
Howells’ predilection for the homely 
truths of existence was apparent; but 
in no novel during the next ten years 
did he achieve utterance sufficiently 
memorable to have impressed his “‘truth- 
telling’ doctrine upon the novel-reading 
public. And it was not until twenty years 
after his first novel that he published his 
considered program in Criticism and 
Fiction; but during those years he made 
steady advances upon not only the 
elucidation of a critical theory but an 
exemplification of it in his own work. 
The fact that he was incredibly prolific, 
a “one-man literary movement,” ap- 
parently militated against the artistic 
perfection of any single work. He pub- 
lished more than one hundred books, 
of which thirty-eight were novels. He 
wrote rapidly and easily, and many of 
his novels were extremely popular. To- 
day, however, realism being no longer a 
rallying cry, the novels seem less ex- 
traordinary than they once did; of the 
thirty-eight, there are possibly but five 
that can be read with any degree of 
pleasure today; and among his books of 
criticism and reminiscence only two or 
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three. In fact, Howells appears to be 
more important as a historic figure in 
our literature than as a creator. He 
certainly molded the course of a great 
tradition in our literature. 

While his early novels reported with 
fidelity on a very limited segment of ex- 
perience (mainly boy-meets-girl and do- 
they-marry? situations), they were pale 
Victorian idyls. But in A Modern In- 
stance, Howells grappled with a knottier 
problem and broke the ground for his 
realistic pronunciamentos. In fact, this 
novel represents, in many respects, his 
furthest advance into a timid naturalism, 
for it deals with definitely unsavory, un- 
happy events—the dissolution of a mar- 
riage. He never again treated of illicit 
love or divorce, holding that it was im- 
moral in a novelist to do so. Such is the 
measure of his “realism,”’ which, as we 
shall see, stopped somewhat short of its 
logical development. 

A Modern Instance pictures the ill- 
starred marriage of Marcia and Bartley 
Hubbard, the misery of a divorce in the 
courts, and the destruction of Bartley, 
whose many small vices added up to a 
great and fatal one. Bartley Hubbard is 
a scoundrel, but Howells treats him 
sympathetically for the most part, in- 
dulgent in his crooked business practice 
but unforgiving before his moral lapses 
in the marital relationship. It is, of 
course, the questionable economic ma- 
nipulations this side of the law that open 
the breach between Marcia and her hus- 
band; but it is Bartley’s own egoistic 
drive which causes him to withdraw 
from Marcia, whose love and self- 
immolation ought to have been reward- 
ed by something better than the inef- 
fectual adoration of Ben Halleck. Hal- 
leck long and anonymously worships 
Marcia; and after the divorce is ob- 
tained, we expect him, an honorable, 


thoroughly deserving man, to marry her. 
But Howells will not have it. He con- 
demns Halleck even for privately covet- 
ing Marcia; his passion is defined as 
guilty—a rare resurgence of the Puritan 
conscience cropping out in a “‘realist.”’ 
Howells’ comment, however, appears to 
be not altogether Puritan but Tolstoyan: 
he wishes to prove the point by this ques- 
tionable means that any marriage, even 
a loveless one, is sacrosanct. 
Technically, the novel is not well con- 
structed, and, while it certainly has 
greater drive and more incident than 
any of the preceding novels, there is a 
tendency to the monotonous, as there is, 
curiously, in all the Howells novels. The 
dead level of statement, the eschewing of 
explosive or bizarre or highly dramatic 
events (all ruled out by definition), are 
not conducive to liveliness. But the 
great structural flaw in A Modern In- 
stance, as in most of the novels, is a 
dichotomy of plot somewhere past the 
middle. We are treated to an exigent 
dramatization of the divorce court, then 
suddenly involved in the machinations 
of shady businessmen. What interest 
had been secured is diverted and dis- 
couraged; the final impression is blurred. 
A Modern Instance appeared original- 
ly in the Century magazine, and it 
marked a phase of transition in both 
Howells’ life and his work. He had just 
resigned editorship of the Adlantic 
Monthly and had moved to New York; 
a new era of cosmopolitanism was about 
to open for him. Accordingly, in his 
next important novel, The Rise of Silas 
Lapham, he came out from the pleasant 
backwater of Boston into the glare and 
welter of the modern commercial world. 
Though its setting is Boston, this novel 
holds up to gentle ridicule both the emp- 
ty culture of the Back Bay Brahmin and 
the loud vulgarity of the parvenu class, 
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represented by Silas himself. It must 
be admitted that Howells’ sympathies 
are divided: Silas is treated the less 
mercifully to start with; but, toward the 
end, when he has suffered for his ignor- 
ance and aggressiveness, his is still an 
admirable character. The other pole of 
society is represented by the Coreys, 
who, on the whole, are more gently 
handled; but Bromfield Corey, the fine 
flower of Brahminism, is censured for his 
disdain of the common man; and the 
caste system (which fascinated while it 
irked Howells) comes in for some point- 
ed criticism. Actually, however, Silas 
Lapham is not the novel its purported 
theme might have made it. There are 
indications that Howells intended it to 
be a decisive story of conflict between 
the old and the new in the Boston of the 
seventies—a clash between the rising 
commercial class and the old families; 
but what it finally resolves itself into is 
simply another typical Howells love 
story. Young Tom Corey falls in love 
with Silas’ elder daughter, Penelope, 
but declares his passion so unobtrusively 
that the Laphams think he is wooing the 
younger, Irene—who thinks so, too. 
After some slight attempt at raising a 
moral issue in this misunderstanding, 
Howells resolves the contretemps by 
sending Tom and Penelope off to Mexico, 
where they are married—happily, we 
conjecture; but it is a complete evasion 
of the issues, for the real conflict might 
easily be assumed to have begun when 
the daughter of nouvcau riche Lapham 
and the son of Brahmin Corey must set- 
tle down to life together. 

Howells’ admiration for Mark Twain 
was at its height when he was writing 
this novel; and it is not difficult to see 
evidences of this admiration in Silas 
Lapham. Principally it is to be observed 
in the dialogue, which, whenever vul- 
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garity is to come from the mouths of the 
Laphams or Bartley Hubbard (he enters 
briefly, like the many other Howells 
characters who have a habit of reap- 
pearing throughout all the novels), relies 
more than a little on the “warn’t’s” and 
“got to go and get’s” and other peculiar- 
ly Clemensian bits of idiom. Actually, 
however, Howells is not at home with 
such Americanisms, and they have a 
curiously stilted look, surrounded by 
irreproachable English. Howells’ ear for 
common speech was remarkably inac- 
curate; it is as if he had relied on his 
readings in the work of men who had an 
ear for it, failing in the end to fuse slang 
with everyday speech. The influence of 
James can also be traced; but here, of 
course, Howells fell so far below his 
younger rival that comparison is very 
nearly invidious. Stylistically, Howells 
is not greatly inferior to the James of the 
early and middle periods, but if we set 
side by side such creations as Lydia 
Blood of The Lady of the Aroostook and 
Isabel Archer, both women of consider- 
able force, Howells’ somewhat similar 
method and incomparably feebler per- 
formance are equally indubitable. 

Tepid as they may seem to us now, 
A Modern Instance and Silas Lapham 
represent Howells’ most vigorous at- 
tempts to come to grips with the prob- 
lems of life. Had he wished or been able 
to continue in that vein, no doubt his 
work would have greater interest for 
us today; instead, he chose to treat of 
the more temperate moods and politer 
mores of his time. A Hazard of New 
Fortunes, The Quality of Mercy, and A 
Traveler from Altruria are the only sub- 
sequent novels sufficiently charged with 
vitality to warrant our acquaintance. 
And even these rise so little above the 
level of a score of others, The Kentons, 
A Chance Acquaintance, The Son of 
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Royal Langbrith, etc., that it is difficult 
to assign reasons for their superiority. 
Perhaps A Hazard is chiefly memorable 
for its characterization of Fulkerson, the 
genial humbug and original amoral man 
in American fiction; Micawber-like yet 
without exaggeration, he typifies a kind 
of ubiquitous businessman we have come 
to know better in the guise of Get-Rich- 
Quick Wallingford and other scamps of 
popular fiction. Also this novel’s inti- 
mate picture of the journalistic world of 
the eighties is as revealing as any we 
have; and, finally, its concern with so- 
cialism and the workingman foreshad- 
ows the last phase of Howells’ realistic 
philosophy, which brought forth the 
Utopianism of Aliruria and a continuing 
interest in ameliorating the miseries at- 
tendant upon a nascent capitalism. Its 
weaknesses are diffusion, lack of inte- 
gration, unresolved threads of narrative, 
and, in exacerbated degree, the struc- 
tural faults common to almost all the 
novels. 

More interesting for the possibilities 
it held is The Quality of Mercy, the only 
extended crime story that Howells 
wrote. Starting well, it pursues the de- 
faulter Northwick, who has stolen mon- 
ey from his partners and flees to Canada. 
Northwick’s daughters and his younger 
sister, Suzette, thinking he has been 
killed in a train accident, attempt to re- 
habilitate his memory by clearing his 
name in the courts. Suzette falls in love 
with the son of Northwick’s defrauded 
partner and marries him. The greater 
part of the novel is devoted to this love 
story, with, incidentally, a secondary 
one as well; while the really interesting 
issues are held in abeyance and rather 
summarily dismissed when Northwick is 
discovered to have taken a different 
train, his conscience burdened by his 
crime, and he acknowledges his guilt. 


On his way home to accept punishment, 
he dies. If we had been permitted to 
follow Northwick more consistently and 
if the moral choices devolving upon his 
sister and daughters had been more 
logically consequent upon his crime, 
The Quality of Mercy would have at- 
tained to real importance. The “truth” 
for Howells, however, could not have 
been so uncompromising, and the novel 
fails, a victim to his moderation. 

One aspect of the “‘crime” ought not 
to be overlooked. In accounting for 
Northwick’s defalcation, Howells is care- 
ful to note that it is the economic order 
which is to blame for tempting and 
destroying the man whom circumstances 
render incapable of withstanding the 
promise of easy riches. Northwick is es- 
sentially a passive character, acted on by 
the social organism. This conception of 
criminal responsibility was somewhat in 
advance of the time and altogether a 
piece of insight, though it is possible that 
Howells was only first to introduce in 
America a theory of which Tolstoy was 
the great champion. 

A Traveler from Altruria (1894) goes 
even further into social and political 
nostrums and is the fullest exposition of 
Howells’ opinions on these matters. Long 
preoccupied with the problems of unem- 
ployment and sympathetic to the claims 
of the worker, Howells’ leftward thinking 
was reinforced by the philosophy of his 
idol, Tolstoy. A Traveler from Altruria is 
a more literate Looking Backward. As a 
novel it leaves much to be desired, being 
for the most part mere transcripts of 
conversations between Mr. Homos, 
Howells’ “lovably childlike” visitor from 
the Utopian commonwealth of Altruria, 
and various American colloquists: writ- 
ers, business executives, lawyers, doc- 
tors, ministers, and scholars. This device 
enables Howells to put into his hero’s 
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mouth the various socialist programs for 
the liquidation of capitalism’s iniquities, 
but it does not make a dramatic novel. 
Still the book is interesting as an ex- 
position of the humanitarian, egalitarian 
principles of the American nineties. Its 
sequel, Through the Eye of the Needle 
(1907), attempts to show what life is 
like in Altruria; but monotony and same- 
ness prevail, for all the conflicts of the 
world as we know it have been resolved. 
On the basis of this performance, we are 
forced to assume that, if socialism should 
produce the perfect society, novelists, 
along with the exploiters of humanity, 
would become extinct. 

The springboard of the Howellsian 
platform is Criticism and Fiction (1892), 
a little collection of “Easy Chair” essays 
originally published in Harper’s Maga- 
zine. Its essential doctrine is that “.... 
in proportion as we gain a firmer hold 
upon our own place in the world, we 
shall come to comprehend with more in- 
stinctive certitude what is simple, natu- 
ral, and honest, welcoming with gladness 
all artistic products that exhibit these 
qualities.” Wordsworth asked for simi- 
lar criteria in poetry nearly a hundred 
years earlier. The “simple, natural, and 
honest”’ in art have been called for re- 
currently, and always the discovery that 
they are desirable creates a new flurry. 
But Howells was thoroughly anti-ro- 
mantic, anti-classic, and anti-idealistic. 
Though the wire-and-cardboard grass- 
hopper, prettily painted and perfectly 
indestructible, was ideal or heroic, im- 
passioned or romantic, and had served to 
represent the notion of a grasshopper 
ever since man emerged from barbarism, 
it seemed to him a poor substitute for 
the simple, natural, real-life grasshopper. 
Every true realist “in life finds nothing 
insignificant. .... He cannot look upon 
human life and declare this thing or 
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that thing unworthy of notice, any more 
than the scientist can declare a fact of 
the material world beneath the dignity 
of his inquiry.” That is Howells’ pro- 
gram, yet it was too inclusive for his own 
practice; and he often concurred in the 
condemnation of “objectionable French 
novels” (those of the naturalists); still, 
so fervid was his rejection of romanti- 
cism that he could find it in his heart to 
say that ‘“‘French naturalism is better at 
its worst than French unnaturalism at its 
best.”’ For the realistic novelist’s ‘‘soul is 
exalted, not by vain shows and shadows 
and ideals, but by realities, im which, 
alone the truth lives” (my italics). Un- 
easy as he may be in the company of 
Zola, he quotes with approval the Span- 
ish critic Valdes: 

No one can rise from the perusal of a natural- 
istic book without a vivid desire to escape from 
the wretched world depicted in it, and a pur- 
pose, more or less vague, of helping to better the 
lot and morally elevate the abject beings who 
figure in it. Naturalistic art, then, is not im- 
moral in itself, for then it would not merit the 
name of art; for though it is not the business of 
art to preach morality, still I think that, resting 
on a divine and spiritual principle, like the idea 
of the beautiful, it is perforce moral. 


Howells has nothing good to say 
about even the best of the romantic 
novelists; he can barely abide Balzac; 
he abominates Scott; and his contempo- 
rary “purveyors of slush” and the “sen- 
sation mongers” are scathingly treated. 
He says: 


Let fiction cease to lie about life, let it por- 
tray men and women as they are, actuated by 
the motives and the passions in the measure we 
all know; let it leave off painting dolls and work- 
ing them by springs and wires; let it show the 
different interests in their true proportions; let 
it forbear to preach pride and revenge, folly 
and insanity, egotism and prejudice, but frankly 
own these for what they are, in whatever figures 
and occasions they appear; let it not put on fine 
literary airs; let it speak the dialect, the lan- 
guage, that most Americans know. 


HOWELLS’ GRASSHOPPER 


Emerson trumpeted forth a similar call, 
as did Carlyle before him; but Howells, 
speaking for the novel, incessantly rang 
the changes. His principle, “truth,” was 
simplicity itself, a creed that needed no 
great intellectual profundity to grasp; 
and it was not original with him. He 
freely gives credit to Emerson, John 
Addington Symonds, Valdes, Canon 
Farrar, and Carlyle for their prior, and 
in most cases profounder, citations of 
the need for realism. But he was the 
great prophet of it in the novel; and 
Criticism and Fiction is his statement of 
policy. 

Howells’ limitations were many, and 
in some respects he was peculiarly un- 
fitted for the role in which he cast him- 
self. We have seen that he was squeam- 
ish, that his taste shunned what was un- 
pleasant, though his intelligence told 
him that he ought to recognize it. He did 
not conceal his penchant for the “more 
smiling aspects of life’ which he believed 
‘“‘are the more American.” Our novelists, 
he said, ‘‘seek the universal in the in- 
dividual rather than social interests. It 
is worth while, even at the risk of being 
called commonplace, to be true to our 
well-to-do actualities; the very passions 
themselves seem to be softened and 
modified by conditions which formerly 
at least could not be said to wrong any 
one, to cramp endeavor, or to cross law- 
ful desire.’’ He acknowledged that there 
must always be sin and suffering in the 
world, but he insisted that “in this new 
world of ours it is still mainly from one 
to another one, and oftener still from one 
to one’s self.” We must admit that the 
general position seems more tenable 
today than it did in the depression years. 
One reason why it seemed wrong to him 
that the artist should picture reality in 
its less “smiling aspects” may be the re- 
sult of his tender-minded concern for the 
young woman who reads novels. 
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If the novel were written for men and for 
married women alone, as in continental Eu- 
rope, it might be altogether different. But the 
simple fact is that it is not written for them 
alone among us, and it is a question of writing, 
under cover of our universal acceptance, things 
for young girls to read which you would be put 
out-of-doors for saying to them. 


Howells’ meager acquaintance with 
classic literature is notorious, and by it 
we may account for his underestimation 
of classicism in art. He could make a 
sweeping indictment of classical litera- 
ture like the following and stand pat on 
it: 

At least three-fifths of the literature called 
classic, in all languages, no more lives than the 
poems and stories that perish monthly in our 
magazines. It is all printed and reprinted, gen- 
eration after generation, century after century; 
but it is not alive; it is as dead as the people 
who wrote it and read it, and to whom it meant 
something perhaps; with whom it was a fashion, 
a caprice, a passing taste. A superstitious piety 
preserves it, and pretends that it has aesthetic 
qualities which can delight or edify; but nobody 
really enjoys it; .... it is trash, and often very 
filthy trash, which the present trash generally 
is not. 


Anyone who believed in realism as 
firmly as Howells would have had to 
admit that, when the art had become 
sufficiently perfected, it would approxi- 
mate a record of life itself. But what else 
does good biography attempt to do? 
And so we are not surprised to find him 
conceding that ‘when the great mass of 
readers, now sunk in the foolish joys of 
mere fable, shall be lifted to an interest 
in the meaning of things through the 
faithful portrayal of life in fiction, then 
fiction the most faithful may be super- 
seded by a still more faithful form of 
contemporaneous history.” A gloomy 
outlook for fiction, representing an in- 
consistency in Howells because, as we 
have noted, he contended that realism 
would be untrue to itself only when 
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it heaped up facts, which is the most 
faithful, though ultimately false, record 
of human events. 

Defining the critic’s function, Howells 
took the position of the usual nineteenth- 
century naturalist, echoing Sainte-Beuve 
and Saintsbury. “It is really [the critic’s] 
business to classify and analyze the fruits 
of the human mind very much as the 
naturalist classifies the objects of his 
study, rather than to praise or blame 
them ....it is his business... . to iden- 
tify the species and then explain how 
and where the specimen is imperfect and 
irregular.” He would indorse the labora- 
tory method altogether; and such no- 
tions as “creative criticism,’ advocated 
by Lowell and Stedman or any of the 
essayists who chose a book as vehicle for 
a rambling excursion of their own, were 
offensive to him. critic... . must 
perceive, if he will question himself 
more carefully, that his office is mainly to 
ascertain facts and traits of literature, 
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not to invent or denounce them; to dis- 
cover principles, not to establish them; 
to report, not to create.” It is to be 
doubted whether, in his own practice, he 
adhered to these rules. Criticism and 
Fiction contains little direct criticism of 
individual works, while My Literary 
Passions and Literary Friends and Ac- 
quaintance are oftener the record of per- 
sonal reactions than of scientific investi- 
gation. 

American fiction since 1880, in its 
broadest stream, has shown an over- 
whelming preference for the live night- 
ingale of Andersen’s fable and the real 
grasshopper of Howells’. Realism went 
on to a new forthrightness in examining 
not only the grasshopper’s “simple, 
natural, and honest” exterior but its 
viscera. It left Howells far behind and 
in so doing showed that, while his grass- 
hopper had the outward appearance of 
the real thing, it was only a stuffed 
specimen, without insides. 


Canada’s Best-known Poet: E. J. Pratt 


HENRY W. WELLS’ 


Ar A stage in our culture and civiliza- 
tion where new values and forces come 
rapidly into play, it becomes singularly 
desirable to watch the horizon for news in 
literature and the arts. In poetry, for ex- 
ample, the chief modes prevalent in the 
period between the two great wars are in 
danger of becoming outmoded, with new 
movements and voices to a considerable 
degree taking their place. What will the 
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new period bring to light? We should 
certainly have learned from our previous 
excesses. On the one hand, the jingoistic 
and popularistic verse, the raw and crude 
“realism” and the blatantly nationalistic 
elements should subside. On the other 
hand, we should at length be clearer as to 
what the surrealists can and cannot give 
us. We should also be clearer than after 
the earlier war as to what thinking con- 
stitutes an escape from obligations and 
what promises a fruitful acceptance of 
them. In some way we hope to attain dis- 
tinction in poetry without foppery or af- 
fectation, and democracy without the 
commonplace or the banal. Clearly, we 
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need new voices, and various voices, 
serving the urgent aesthetic, spiritual, 
and moral requirements of the times. 

It may well be that some of these 
voices will not issue from those main cen- 
ters of our cultural activity, whither we 
have looked so much in the past, and so 
often looked without the satisfaction 
which it has seemed reasonable to expect. 
Very commonly in times of crisis, when 
certain old movements are exhausting 
themselves and new are emerging, the 
provinces, and even the remoter prov- 
inces, yield surprising leadership. One 
can hardly tell from what quarter of the 
globe among either English-speaking or 
non-English-speaking lands much of our 
new enlightenment will emanate. 


The arc of our critical attention has 
diligently swept the skies to the east, the 
south, and the west. Europe is stil! our 
chief guide, and thus to such poets as 
Rainer Maria Rilke the average intel- 
lectual today turns first. The emergence 
of a highly distinguished and refreshing 
lyricism in Latin America has rightly 
held considerable attention. And at least 
since Amy Lowell contributed to the 
popularization of oriental verse, we have 
been conscious of the poetics and aesthet- 
ics of the East. Meanwhile, few search- 
lights have been seriously turned upon 
the north. It has generally been assumed 
that a dense cloud covers the area and 
that no stars would be revealed even if 
our ignorance were dispelled. Whatever 
Mencken wrote of the southern desert 
and Sinclair Lewis of the Middle West 
has been commonly supposed to be, in 
substance, true tenfold for Canada. Yet 
by one of the ironies of history, while we 
have slept, some unobserved northern 
lights have actually been streaming in 
the sky for at least a decade. We are even 
beginning to perceive them. Thus in 1943 
a good anthology of Canadian verse, de- 
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voting at least half its pages to contem- 
poraries, was published in Chicago, edit- 
ed by A. J. M. Smith; and the spring of 
1945 witnessed in New York the publica- 
tion of an ample selection of the chief of 
the new school of Canadian poets. Edwin 
J. Pratt.” 

This writer affords one of the best pos- 
sible instances of a long-awaited and 
fresh note in modern verse. He has, like 
Thoreau, discovered how to be at once 
democratic and distinguished and thor- 
oughly individual, without being, from a 
sociological point of view, eccentric. 
Whatever he has done has obviously 
come from himself and not from timid 
imitation of John Masefield or Carl Sand- 
burg, T. S. Eliot or Ezra Pound. One has 
the pleasant assurance that Pratt alone, 
through his contact with life as he ex- 
periences it, has produced his art. This 
by no means signifies that he is a literary 
savage, a species of Eskimo in the field 
of poetry. For twenty-five years he has 
been a teacher in Toronto colleges. His 
poetry probably contains more allusions 
to geology, zodlogy, and paleontology 
than that of any other writer of repute to- 
day. But it contains almost a minimum 
of evidence of literary indebtedness and 
in all its pages virtually no allusion to any 
of the arts. A pleasant paradox best 
proves the case. He composed a short 
narrative poem, “The Cachelot,”’ con- 
cerning a whale that sinks a ship; but it 
is quite obvious that at the time of its 
writing he had not read Moby Dick. 

The representative modern poet has 
been brought up in easy access to books 
and magazines, enjoyed a good literary 
training in school and college, and early 
associated himself with some literary cir- 
cle. In any case, he belongs to that large 
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and curious family circle of the mind 
over which T. S. Eliot presides more or 
less as a lay priest. Pratt, on the con- 
trary, was born in a fishing village of 
Newfoundland so small as to be discov- 
ered on only the largest maps. At fifteen 
he left school and became a salesman in 
a small store at the salary of eighty dol- 
lars a year. A little later he taught school 
on a very homely level Indeed, his pupils 
the children of whalers, sealers, and fish- 
ermen. There can be little doubt that his 
personal and literary character were sub- 
stantially formed before he became fruit- 
fully attached to the intellectual life of 
Toronto. Newfoundland is by far the 
most austere land to be settled by Eng- 
lish-speaking people. Melville lived on a 
whaling ship for little more than a year; 
Pratt has lived on a whaling island for 
over twenty years and, like his great 
predecessor, has acquired the finest gift 
for any true artist, that of going to funda- 
mentals. When, at the age of forty, in 
1933, he published his first collection of 
poems, Newfoundland Verse, he returned 
in virtually all his pieces to themes of his 
childhood and youth. Since that time he 
has advanced beyond this subject matter 
and intellectual horizon, but the stark, 
elemental, heroic background is still his. 
It contrasts completely with the urban- 
bred sensibility of the most generally 
esteemed recent verse composed upon 
the Eliot pattern. Yet in its epic sim- 
plicity it admirably accords with the 
spiritual needs of a world at war against 
mechanized brutality and tyranny and 
with a world obviously striving in its po- 
litical, social, and spiritual life toward 
the achievement of a new democracy. 
The subject matter and spirit of 
Pratt’s work, then, lies in the elemental. 
As William Rose Benét has observed, he 
is one of the most masterful of living 
poets who deal with heroic narrative. His 
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longest poem, “‘Brébeuf and His Breth- 
ren,” faithfully recounts the amazing 
heroism of the Jesuit martyrs as recorded 
in The Jesuit Relations. “The Roosevelt 
and the Antinoe,” surely one of the most 
brilliant and startlingly sincere of all 
English poems dealing with the sea and 
ships, as faithfully relates one of the cele- 
brated rescues on the ocean, that of the 
complete crew of a British freighter by 
an American liner. His vigorous story, 
“The Titanic,” a poem less epic than 
tragic, admirably develops the theme of 
hubris in the modern world. False secur- 
ity leads to disaster. Clearly a poet quali- 
fied by temperament to write of war, he 
has composed one of the most successful 
of recent war poems, “Dunkirk,” al- 
though the occasional nature of the work, 
which has rendered it his most popular 
poem at the present hour, will probably 
keep it from being held his masterpiece 
ten years from now. 

Pratt’s habit of approaching life frank- 
ly and from a somewhat masculine point 
of view has aided him in becoming one of 
the ablest interpreters of the relation of 
man to the machine, both in time of war 
and in time of peace. He writes numerous 
poems dealing with such subjects as air- 
planes, submarines, tanks, automobiles, 
locomotives, and, what is much more un- 
usual, performs these tasks spiritedly and 
well. Interpreting nature as a vast mech- 
anism, he views man’s machines as an ex- 
tension of nature. Both nature and ma- 
chines are in his eyes surcharged with 
evil as well as good; they are what man 
makes of them. Deeply as he is moved by 
the splendor of both nature and the ma- 
chine, this true humanist is no romanti- 
cist or sentimentalist, bowing supersti- 
tiously before them. Here is a typical 
specimen of his poetry in this field: 

By right of fires that smelted ore 
Which he had tended years before, 
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The man whose hands were on the wheel 
Could trace his kinship through her steel, 
Between his body warped and bent 

In every bone and ligament, 

And this eight-cylinder—stream-lined, 
The finest model yet designed. 

He felt his lesioned pulses strum 
Against the rhythm of her hum, 

And found his nerves and sinews knot 
With sharper spasm as she climbed 
The steeper grades, so neatly timed 
From storage tank to piston shot— 
This creature with the cougar grace, 
This man with slag upon his face.’ 


Both his intimate acquaintance with 
nature and his studies in natural science 
contribute to his extraordinary poetry 
dealing with animals. Here, too, his ro- 
bust folk humor, in which he proves far 
closer to the people than Robert Frost, 
leads to some of his finest verses. (In- 
deed, Frost seems almost an aesthete be- 
side this Aristophanic Newfoundlander.) 
“The Great Feud,” subtitled ““A Dream 
of a Pleiocene Armageddon,” is one of 
Pratt’s most elaborate and surprising 
fantasies. ““The Fable of the Goats” and 
“Reverie on a Dog” are also to be noted, 
along with spirited verses on sharks, 
eagles, gulls, seals, and other creatures of 
sea, air, and land. This celebration of ani- 
mated nature leads Pratt to draw not 
only upon his familiarity with natural 
science but upon his strong sense of hu- 
mor, gaiety, and love of extravaganza. 
One hand holds a volume of Darwin’s 
Voyage of the Beagle, the other is clasped 
firmly in that of the ribald Canadian vet- 
eran, Paul Bunyan. The result is, to say 
the least, exhilarating and original. By 
far the most released and fantastic of his 
fables of animals is “The Witches’ 
Brew,” which celebrates the effect of 
warm, supernatural intoxication upon 
the cold-blooded creatures of the sea, 
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notably upon a remarkable electrified 
sea cat from Zanzibar: 
Magnificently still equipped 
For combat with rapine and slaughter. 
Now with his tail electro-tipped, 
Swiftly but leisurely he made 
Around the steaming palisade 
A blazing spiral which outshone 
The fiercest glow of Acheron. 
Then suddenly, as if aware, 
By a deep ferment in his soul 
Or something psychic in his hair, 
Of some ulterior, mystic goal, 
He sharply turned, began a lonely 
Voyage pregnant of immortal raids 
And epic plunder. But the Shades 
Saw him no more in the flesh. Only 
To Satan and the witches three 
(In touch with his galvanic tail, 
By more occulted masonry) 
Appeared a phosphorescent trail 
That headed for the Irish Sea.4 


Finally, lest it be inferred that Pratt’s 
work is in any sense bizarre, which it cer- 
tainly is not, mention should be made of 
his quieter and briefer pieces—some 
lyrics not unlike the folk-inspired poetry 
of Thomas Hardy; some attractive light 
verse; a number of profoundly sober re- 
flective pieces; and, in particular, verses 
of a deep elegiac tone, rolling with the 
solemn resonance of bells of the sea. In 
the typical reflective lyric, “The Invaded 
Field,” for example, he gravely meditates 
on the tempestuousness of Western civili- 
zation, founded upon concepts of painful 
birth, violent death, and glorious resur- 
rection, and the graver, quieter philoso- 
phies of the East; he concludes that we 
should tear ourselves away from our 
earlier obsessions, even though the 
change involves some sharp pain. Much 
of his style and imagery is artfully and 
deliberately massive, cold, and even 
granitic. Nevertheless, tender and grave 
elegies occur, as “The Iron Door,” a 
poem partly suggested by Edwin Arling- 


4“The Witches’ Brew,” Collected Poems, p. 256. 
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ton Robinson’s ““The Man against the 
Sky.” Robinson was, incidentally, one 
of the first persons in the United States to 
express admiration for Pratt and paid 
him the more substantial compliment of 
imitation in certain passages of his own 
narrative poem, ‘Matthias at the Door.” 
The dignity and austerity of Pratt’s 
philosophical and elegiac lyrics by no 
means alters the picture of the man and 
the poet afforded by his quasi-epic nar- 
rative poems. On the contrary, it con- 
firms the impression. In Canada and to a 
certain extent in the United States, his 
longer works, being the more imposing, 
have tended to eclipse his less assuming 
short poems. Actually, the same deeply 
original mind, the same distinguished 
and refreshing artist, is at work in both. 
As a fairly typical lyric may be cited the 
brief poem “Erosion”: 
It took the sea a thousand years, 
A thousand years to trace 


The granite features of this cliff, 
In crag and scarp and base. 


It took the sea an hour one night, 
An hour of storm to place 


Orten Hedda Gabler is selected from 
among Ibsen’s plays as his purest trage- 
dy. It deals with no specific social prob- 
lem of the nineteenth century; it con- 
forms to Aristotelian rules of unity and 
inevitability; the determination of its 
protagonist recalls the indomitable wil- 
fulness of Clytemnestra and Antigone; 
the tragedy is stark but not without the 
cleansing power of vicarious pity and 
terror; and the drama moves with the 
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The sculpture of these granite seams 
Upon a woman’s face.s 


This may be compared with the highly 
powerful, though typical, lines with 
which that long and masterful narrative, 
“The Titanic,” concludes: 
And out there in the starlight, with no trace 
Upon it of its deed but the last wave 
From the Titanic fretting at its base, 
Silent, composed, ringed by its icy broods, 
The gray shape with the palaeolithic face 
Was still the master of the longitudes.® 


The recent collected edition of his 
work, published in both the United 
States and Canada, affords evidence of 
fresh, invigorating, and fertilizing winds 
blowing over fields of contemporary po- 
etry and gives promise of better under- 
standing in the United States and Eng- 
land of what Canada, at length come of 
age in the domain of poetry, has to con- 
tribute to the main stream of our cultural 
achievement. Pratt not only belongs to 
Canada; in a peculiarly pregnant sense 
he belongs both to the present and to the 
future. 


5 From Collected Poems, p. 203. °Ibid., p. 128. 


sweep of evil passions in the just di- 
mensions of the classic mood. 

But Ibsen never lacked awareness of 
his historical milieu and of its ever- 
changing character. The ways of dra- 
matic art are subtle and do not speak 
directly. In A Doll’s House Ibsen dram- 
atized an importunate social issue of 
the day. In the image of Hedda’s trage- 
dy Ibsen forecasts the future—fore- 
shadows the decadence and the destruc- 
tive violence of times to come. 

We are introduced to Hedda as the 
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bored wife of the amiable but pallid 
Tesman, an unimaginative historian who 
thinks that, once one has been appointed 
to a professorship, nothing is left to be 
desired. The domestic industries of the 
Brabant are in the past quietly waiting 
to be described; and life, like a pair of old 
slippers, is very comfortable. 

But Hedda has been suffering from 
incipient boredom for a long time; and 
Tesman is only the final cause of its 
breaking out. Because Hedda hasbeen im- 
prisoned since girlhood by the bars of Vic- 
torian propriety, her emotional life has 
grown turbulent and explosive. General 
Gabler may have found an outlet for his 
vigorous feelings in any number of bache- 
lor parties, but apparently his daughter 
had been brought up to observe the deco- 
rum proper to a young lady of somewhat 
frayed gentility. Target-shooting is good 
for the nerves, but it is not enough. 

Vicarious thrills and excitement by 
proxy are not enough either. Young peo- 
ple cannot, in the long run, be satisfied 
with relayed emotions. But neither could 
young Victorian ladies be permitted to ex- 
perience the emotions of forbidden love 
at first hand. One marries into respect- 
ability, instead, and is still bored—only 
more so, for now the ennui will last, as 
the nineteenth century itself was sup- 
posed to last, forever. But Hedda did not 
propose that her own boredom should 
last forever, nor that she should satisfy 
her desire for self-expression by carrying 
on a cozy affair which should be as safe as 
conventional hypocrisy could make it. 

Hedda has often been called a coward. 
It is true that she was afraid of scandal, 
that is, of offending the conventions es- 
tablished to disguise the “facts’’ of life. 
Nonetheless, Hedda knew that, sooner 
or later, she must present herself in the 
field as the antagonist of her society, of 
all that was conventional commonplace 
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and conventional hypocrisy. She was not 
constituted to enjoy a parley through a 
chink in the wall. 

Lacking the spice of danger, safe 
thrills are not the most deeply satisfying 
ways of realizing one’s self; and Hedda 
knew that only the novel, desperate 
sense of power and control would give 
her the complete self-realization which 
she craved. Against the tameness of her 
society, against its stuffy values, against 
its insistence upon keeping her wings 
clipped, she threw herself with head- 
strong determination. Fascism—the ful- 
filment of power in the caprice of de- 
struction—this is what Ibsen fore- 
shadowed in the frustrated protagonist 
of his “purest” tragedy. 

It was the search for some novel way 
of thrilling to the sense of power that 
occupied Hedda as she emerged from 
General Gabler’s fireside to sit at George 
Tesman’s. And the novelty lay in con- 
trolling the destiny of another human 
being—with intent to kill. But, most 
significant of all, perhaps, is the prescrip- 
tion that this destruction shall be “beau- 
tiful.” 

The study of decay is not so morbid a 
pursuit as many people suppose. Some 
men even undertake it for the “good” 
of society. It was the inner decay of nine- 
teenth-century values which fascinated 
Ibsen, and he marked three of its out- 
standing features for future reference: 
the “energy” which is generated by dis- 
integration; the capricious use of this 
energy in the hands of frustrated ir- 
responsibles; and the sense of voluptuous 
beauty which accompanies it. 

Hedda was known in her circle as a 
lively young lady who threatened to pull 
hair and who liked very much to dance. 
It was not until she envisioned the in- 
evitable future of middle-class temerity 
and banality, of frustration and conse- 
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quent boredom, that all else—all safe 
excitements—gave way to the burning 
energy of her disintegration; and this 
energy she focused on the destruction of 
human life and creative imagination— 
on a destruction which she desired should 
be beautiful. 


Lévzorc: I will only try to make an end of 
it all—the sooner the better. 

Heppa: Eilert Lévborg—listen to me. Will 
you not try to—to do it beautifully? 

Lévsorc: Beautifully? With vine-leaves in 
my hair, as you used to dream in the old days—? 

Heppa: No, no. I have lost my faith in the 
vine-leaves. But beautifully, nevertheless! For 
once in a way! 


This is an image of our century, the 
dramatic metaphor of prophecy. And 
many are the events of current history 
which might be cited to demonstrate the 
exactness of the prophecy. 

For instance, Vittorio Mussolini de- 
scribed one of his aerial attacks in 
Ethiopia in this fashion: 

I still remember the effect I produced on a 
small group of Galla tribesmen massed around 
a man in black clothes. I dropped an aerial 
torpedo right in the center, and the group 
opened up like a flowering rose. It was most en- 
tertaining.? 


More extreme, but not less appro- 
priately illustrative, was the manifesto 
by the Italian futurist, F. T. Marinetti: 


WAR HAS A BEAUTY OF ITS OWN 


1. Because it fuses strength and kindness. 
Strength alone tends to cruelty and kindness to 
debility, but the two together “generate solidar- 
ity and generosity.” 

2. Because it assures the supremacy of 
mechanized man, equipped with gas-masks, 
megaphones, flame-throwers, and tanks, over 
his machines. 

3. Because it begins the long-dreamed-of 
“‘metalization” of man. 


2Quoted by John Gunther in Inside Europe 
(1940 War Ed.), p. 242. 
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4. Because it completes the beauty of a 
flowery meadow with its machine-guns, “pas- 
sionate orchids.” 

5. Because when the symphony of rifle fire 
and artillery bombardment stops, the songs of 
soldiers can be heard and the perfumes and 
odors of putrefaction can be perceived. 

6. Because it “genially remolds terrestrial 
scenery” with its inspired artillery. 

7. Because it creates new architecture, such 
as the heavy tank. 

8. Because it exceeds in violence the battles 
of the angels and the devils. 

9. Because it definitely cures man of in- 
dividual fear and collective panic, with a re- 
fined and stylized heroism. 

10. Because it rejuvenates the male body 
and renders the female one more desirable. 

11. War has a beauty of its own because it 
“serves towards the aggrandizement of the 
great Fascist Italy.” 


Lest the moral be not sufficiently 
pointed, let it be remembered that Ibsen 
was constantly reviled by the complacent 
and hypocritical of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, who described his plays as open 
drains and running scores. Let it be re- 
membered also by those who use the 
energy of disintegration capriciously 
that Eilert Lévborg was found dead in 
Mlle Diana’s boudoir. 


Brack: Yes, there. With a pistol in his 
breast-pocket, discharged. The ball had lodged 
in a vital part. 

Heppa: In the breast—yes. 

Brack: No—in the bowels. 

HEppA (looks up at him with an expression of 
loathing): That too! Oh, what curse is it that 
makes everything I touch turn ludicrous and 
mean? 


Like his Eilert Liévborg, Ibsen not 
only dealt with the forces of the future 
but forecast also ‘‘the probable line of 
development.” But the professors of 
history continued to deal with the do- 
mestic industries of the Brabant during 
the Middle Ages. 


3 Ibid., p. 270. 


Toward a Cultural Approach to Literature 


LOUISE M. ROSENBLATT* 


P RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’s warning that 
if civilization is to survive we must 
cultivate the science of human relation- 
ships—the ability of all peoples, of all 
kinds, to live together and work to- 
gether in the same world, at peace”— 
has gained even more drastic urgency 
since it was written on the day before 
his death. International understanding 
and the moral and intellectual soli- 
darity of all peoples must be achieved— 
under penalty of extinction if we fail. 
Educators have been especially alert 
to this need, and there has been a re- 
newed concern to clarify the ways in 
which each field of study can better 
serve those ends. In the field of literature 
the need to acquaint American youth 
with the literary achievements of for- 
eign peoples has been urged as an impor- 
tant means of eliminating provincialism 
and fostering sound international un- 
derstanding. And, since international 
sympathies must be reinforced by moral 
solidarity at home, the study of foreign 
literatures has been urged, too, as a 
means of eliminating prejudice against 
people of various foreign ancestries with- 
in our own country. 

An enveloping philosophy for the 
study of foreign literatures and a clear 
sense of the basic attitudes and insights 
that we seek to foster are essential. The 
crux of the problem lies in the develop- 
ment of attitudes toward cultural dif- 
ferences. It is not necessary to document 
here the existence, even among American 


t Assistant professor, department of English, 
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college graduates, of attitudes of rejec- 
tion or superiority toward those, abroad 
or at home, who diverge from accepted 
American norms. To be fruitful, the 
study of foreign literature should be 
permeated by consistent ways of think- 
ing about cultural differences. In par- 
ticular circumstances, with particular 
instructors and students, one or another 
type of course or series of texts may be 
desirable; but their effectiveness for 
fostering humane attitudes will depend 
on the concepts about people and cul- 
tures which make up the climate of 
thought within which the reading and 
study are carried on. The following re- 
marks are an attempt to initiate dis- 
cussion by sketching some of the ideas 
which should be implicit in any treat- 
ment of foreign literatures which seeks to 
serve our ultimate humanistic goals. 


I 


The anthropologists, through their 
study of primitive and modern societies, 
or, to use the anthropological term, cul- 
tures, have provided us with the ideo- 
logical framework for our problem. They 
have reinforced our awareness of the 
amazing diversity of social patterns 
that men have created—strikingly dif- 
ferent modes of behavior, types of per- 
sonal relationships, ideas of good and 
evil, religious beliefs, social organizations, 
economic and political mechanisms, and 
forms of art. But the anthropologists 
find these differences evidence only of 
the extreme plasticity of the human 
creature. They have made us understand 
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that men have fashioned these divergent 
patterns of living out of the raw materi- 
als of their common humanity, out of the 
common drives which all human beings 
share. 

The scientific evidence is that race or 
any inherited physical traits cannot be 
recognized as causal factors in the di- 
verse patterning of cultures. Each cul- 
ture utilizes, at any time, only a limited 
number out of the vast range of poten- 
tialities possessed by the human crea- 
ture. Everything from physical traits to 
the ability to dream dreams and see 
visions may receive different valuations 
in different societies, and a people may 
at different times in its history pour its 
personal and group life into widely con- 
trasting molds. There will be many dif- 
ferences from individual to individual 
within a society, of course; but all will 
be shaped by reaction to the dominant 
pressures, the accepted habits, and the 
system of values, of that culture. There 
would be a great difference in the result- 
ing personality, for example, according 
to whether the same human organism 
were born into a society which rewards 
gentleness, moderation, and co-opera- 
tiveness or one that prizes aggressive- 
ness, violence, and individualism. For 
each society develops some of the indi- 
vidual’s latent possibilities and represses 
or rejects others. 

Thus we come to see our American so- 
ciety as playing out one among the many 
modes of living that mankind has de- 
veloped and as one among the many 
diverse cultural patterns man _ has 
evolved from his common drives and 
capacities. If we tend to feel that our 
ways have an inherent rightness and 
divine sanction, that, too, is an illusion 
that we share with individuals shaped 
by other cultures, which seem equally 
self-justified to them. 
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When the individual sees himself and 
all that he takes for granted in our Amer- 
ican society as a product of the same 
process of cultural conditioning that has 
produced other personalities in very 
different types of society, he can ac- 
quire the objectivity necessary for meet- 
ing the impact of those differences. They 
will be recognized as variations on the 
common human theme and need not be 
met with blind and self-justified sus- 
picion or fear or repugnance. The emo- 
tional rejection of differences can give 
way to intelligent reflection on them.? 

Infused with this cultural approach, 
the study of foreign literature should 
indeed have a liberating effect. (I am 
assuming, of course, that any study of 
foreign literature will, above all, help 
the student to have direct, personal en- 
joyment of literary works as works of 
art.) Literature gives us concrete evi- 
dence of how differently men have 
phrased their lives in different societies. 
But literature, by its very nature, helps 
also to bridge those differences. For 
literature, which permits us to enter 
emotionally into other lives, can be 
viewed always as the expression of hu- 
man beings who, in no matter how dif- 
ferent the ways, are, like us, seeking the 
basic human satisfactions, experiencing 
the beauties and rigors of the natural 
world, meeting or resisting the demands 
of the society about them, and striving 
to live by their vision of what is impor- 
tant and desirable in life. Imaginative 
sharing of human experience through 
literature can thus be an emotionally 
cogent means of insight into human dif- 
ferences as part of a basic human unity. 

2This statement of key ideas is necessarily 
sketchy. See Ruth Benedict, Patterns of Culture 
(Houghton Mifflin, 1934), and Race: Science and 
Politics (Viking Press, 1943), and the general works 
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The ultimate human meaning of a 
work of literature, and especially a for- 
eign work, is not that of a photographic 
document but emerges as we penetrate 
beneath the exotic social forms and 
themes to discover the structure of emo- 
tional relationships and moral emphases 
it embodies. Our delight in the pictur- 
esque or dramatic externals of foreign 
life, our interest in strange folkways, 
need not obscure our sense of the literary 
work as a crystallization of human emo- 
tions and aspirations, as a patterning of 
attitudes toward the world of man and 
nature. Sometimes these are explicit in 
the work, sometimes implicit, clothed in 
story and symbol. But always it is pos- 
sible to reach through the literary work 
to the broader human patterns it re- 
flects. Through the study of foreign lit- 
erature, then, we are seeking to help our 
students to broaden their vision of the 
varied images of life, of the different 
patterns of values, of the contrasting 
habits of emotional response, that other 
peoples have created out of our common 
human potentialities. And these differ- 
ences are to be seen as alternatives, be- 
side which our way of life and our own 
system of values are to be placed. 

Nor will the images of human behavior 
and personality encountered in litera- 
ture fall into a neat hierarchy, with 
American society perched at the summit. 
It will not always be easy to decide in 
what direction the balance should fall, 
if these patterns are weighed in terms of 
their meaning for the fulfilment of hu- 
man capacities. In some societies, as in 
the Greek or the feudal, men will be 
seen, for example, to have elaborated 
ideals of a different range of personal 
loyalties, a more exacting code of honor, 
than in our own, or to have envisaged 
stronger claims of friendship (cf. Pater’s 
Two Early French Stories). Again, some 


societies tend to give greater prestige 
than we do to the artist and the intel- 
lectual. Or it may be necessary to make 
clear at what social cost certain types of 
elegance in art and manners, as in seven- 
teenth-century France, were achieved. 
Moreover, in the same society—and in 
the same great work of art—high sensi- 
tivity on some points may coexist with 
great callousness on others. An accept- 
ance of cruelty or violence, a view of the 
child as a little savage to be tamed, a 
suppression of women, and a glorifica- 
tion of brute power may be associated 
with much that we admire ethically and 
aesthetically. Perhaps such insights may 
lead to the question whether America, 
too, may not have cultural blind spots, 
juxtaposed to humane sensitivity at 
other points. 

A concern with attitudes toward cul- 
tural differences gives special point to 
the literary scholar’s interest in clarify- 
ing the relationship between the literary 
work and the society which produced it 
—and especially the relationship be- 
tween the author and his audience. Of 
course, we know that literature is not a 
mere mirror of life. Literature is itself an 
integral part of a culture and has its own 
complex relationship to the rest of the 
cultural setting. A literary work often 
reflects only some one segment of the so- 
ciety, to which it may be addressed. If 
sometimes it offers a realistic descrip- 
tion, at other times it may represent an 
escape from, or compensation for, actual 
conditions. And always it implies the 
temperament of the author—more or 
less at one with the dominant modes of 
thought and feeling in the society about 


him. It would be self-defeating, if in our © 


zeal to find “characteristic” or ‘“‘repre- 
sentative” foreign works we minimized 
these considerations and unwittingly re- 
inforced the tendency to make hasty gen- 
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eralizations about foreign peoples.* 
Moreover, we are less insulated from the 
full human impact of the great master- 
pieces if we see how they often reflect 
only one part of the arc of a society. 


Perhaps all of this sums up merely to 
insistence that we approach the litera- 
ture of other peoples with the same con- 
cern for its intrinsic human meaning with 
which we approach our own literature 
today. The value of such intercourse 
with, and such an open mind toward, 
the cultural alternatives encountered 
through foreign literature of the past 
and present lies in the objectivity which 
it can foster. Such a comparative ap- 
proach opens the path to escape from 
unquestioning acceptance of the familiar 
and from consequent crude prejudice 
against all other ways. If we are indeed 
seeking to foster international under- 
standing, it must be based on such ob- 
jectivity toward our own and other ways 
of life. 


The same approach to differences can 
help to dissolve attitudes of rejection 
toward the minorities within our Ameri- 
can society, who possess differentiating 
traits due to their national ancestry, 
their religious training, their segregation 
because of color, their belonging to one or 
another economic group. And the view 
of differences as alternatives due to en- 
vironmental variations may lead even to 
the recognition that minority groups 
may possess some qualities, may follow 
some standards of behavior, such as 
habits of group aid, or may value some 
kinds of temperaments that, instead of 


3 How disillusioning it was for many Frenchmen 
in 1870 to discover that the image of the romantic, 
sentimental, dreamy, contemplative Germans— 
based largely on the reading of German romantic 
literature—did not at all correspond to the full re- 
ality! See Fernand Baldensperger, La Littérature: 
création, succés, durée (Paris: Flammarion, 1927), 
Pp. 201. 
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being spurned as divergent from Ameri- 
can norms, should be incorporated as an 
accepted part of the American pattern. 


II 


Awareness of the cross-fertilization of 
cultures is another insight militating 
against provincialism that can be fos- 
tered through the study of literature. In- 
terchange from society to society has 
been one of the important factors in cul- 
tural growth and enrichment. Even 
among primitive cultures, the anthro- 
pologists point to those marginal peoples 
who have remained culturally impover- 
ished and static because they were cut 
off from contact with other societies. 
The history of our Western civilization 
embodies a long series of such fructify- 
ing contacts. Within our own field of 
literature our problem is an embarrass- 
ment of riches in seeking to do justice to 
the intermingled cultural streams that 
have fed us. We must include at least 
the Hebrew, Greek, and Roman among 
the ancient literatures; the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance must be presented 
as European developments with various 
influences from the East; and, in more 
recent times of national literatures, what 
a vast network of crosscurrents, of give- 
and-take across national frontiers! 

Students of comparative literature 
remind us that, when such borrowings, 
such “influences,” occur, it is because 
native conditions have created a favor- 
able soil on which the foreign seed can be 
implanted. Each literature possesses, and 
continues to maintain, its own special 
characteristics, and the foreign influence 
may undergo a sea-change as it is in- 
corporated into the new literary setting. 
Yet beneath the surface similar emotion- 
al needs and intellectual tendencies have 
made possible the transfusion of ideas, 
themes, or artistic forms. 


ill 
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This view of the intricate interpene- 
tration of cultures both prevents a smug 
cultural egotism and permits a hopeful 
sense of possibilities for the future. No 
society is justified in the belief that it 
has produced the supermen toward 
which all history has been tending. We 
are not the supremely superior heirs who 
incorporate all that was good in the past. 
We see that peoples, at one time looked 
upon as barbarians and inherently in- 
ferior by the more advanced societies 
about them, have later, in the course of 
cultural interchange and growth, de- 
veloped new and undreamed-of outlets 
for human capacities and have produced 
writers speaking across the barriers of 
language and time to their fellow-hu- 
mans. 

A reason frequently stated for study- 
ing the foreign works which have con- 
tributed to our own cultural heritage is 
that we shall thus inculcate a respect and 
sympathy for the peoples who produced 
these great writings: the Bible will dem- 
onstrate oneness in ethical and re- 
ligious ideals with the Jews; Dante will 
lead to a sense of fraternity with the 
Italians; Homer, the Greeks; and so on. 
Such an increased appreciation and 
sympathy for specific peoples should 
surely be fostered. 

But should there not be an equal em- 
phasis on the fact of our common in- 
debtedness to a multi-national, or multi- 
cultural, ancestry? The Bible, Homer, 
Shakespeare, Moliére, Goethe, Ibsen, 
and the others are not only bonds be- 
tween us and the people whose national 
pride they are. Such works are bonds al- 
so between us and all the other peoples 
they have enriched. The intermarriages 
of minds in the course of history have 
given us and other modern peoples 
many of the same cultural ancestors. 
Are not the Greek and Latin classics 
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cultural links between us and the French, 
for example? And are not Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Ibsen, or the Bible, mediators 
among many cultures? 

Indeed, when we look at the histories 
of literature as they now exist, we may 
well wonder if the nationalist obsession 
of recent centuries has not too strongly 
dominated our thinking and obscured 
the realities. Such revolutions have come 
about in the course of any national litera- 
ture that an Englishman of the eight- 
eenth century, for instance, might feel 
more at home with a French contempo- 
rary than with his own English descend- 
ant of the romantic period. Our national 
cultures are so complex, and include such 
a wide range of temperaments and phi- 
losophies, that an American poet today 
may find himself more akin to, say, a 
contemporary French poet than to an- 
other American poet. Fortunately, we 
do not always put nationalist categories 
first in treating literature. Courses in 
medieval literature and the Renaissance 
perforce cut across national and linguis- 
tic boundaries. Even in dealing with 
more recent times of intense nationalism, 
we are breaking away from distorting 
national compartmentalizations, to con- 
centrate on great common movements of 
ideas and feeling, as in courses on the 
romantic movement, realism in fiction, 
the symbolist and post-symbolist trends. 
The study of different genres, drama, the 
short story, the novel, poetry, also leads 
us to move back and forth across na- 
tional frontiers. More of this emphasis 
on parallel developments should per- 
meate courses focused on American or 
English literature if we wish to present 
modern civilization as a co-operative en- 
terprise transcending national frontiers. 
The evidence of the rich harvest of cul- 
tural interchanges in the past can be 
made the source of a receptive attitude 
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toward such interchange with an ever- 
widening circle of peoples in the future. 


The approach to cultural differences 
that has been sketched thus far is equal- 
ly pertinent to the problem of affecting 
attitudes toward differences within our 
own society. Not only do we Americans 
share the general multiple indebtedness 
of our Western civilization, but we are 
living embodiments of a very special 
illustration of cultural intermingling. 
American history is coming to be under- 
stood more and more in terms of the 
interplay of peoples and patterns drawn 
from many lands. The period of zealous 
“ Americanization,” with its image of 
differences merged in the American 
melting pot, has given way to a growing 
realization of the fact that unity need 
not mean uniformity. The newer and 
more constructive image is that of an 
orchestration’ of individual and group 
differences into a harmonious national 
unity. Differences can be welcomed as a 
national asset, a condition making for 
cultural fertility. 

Teachers of English, both in the col- 
leges and in the schools, may have to 
admit more than a small share of the 
responsibility for having perpetuated too 
narrow a conception of what is American. 
The tendency to overstress the so-called 
“Anglo-Saxon” elements in our culture 
is understandable. But without scanting 
this major aspect of our American liter- 
ary tradition, we can do greater justice 
to the values in our life and literature 
that have resulted from the incorpora- 
tion into our American society of people 
with varied traditions of behavior, feel- 
ing, and expression. The emphasis should 
not be on differences in themselves but 
rather on the fact that, out of this wealth 


4 Horace M. Kallen, Culture and Democracy in 
the United States (Boni & Liveright, 1924), p. 124. 
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of diverse temperaments and ways, we 
have laid the foundations for, and are 
together continuing to create, an inte- 
grated American culture. The special 
mark of this culture can be its flexibility, 
its fostering of a broad and fertile range 
of individual differences—some of which 
may be due to diversity of ancestry— 
within the framework of a creatively 
democratic society. 


Given the complexity of the cultural 
picture, let us be especially careful that 
the study of foreign literature not lead to 
the mistaken notion that the label— 
English or French or Chinese or Polish— 
can be equated with any individual. 
The very laudable effort in the schools, 
at present, to stress the contributions of 
the various groups to our cultural herit- 
age seems sometimes to fall into this 
error. Such labels denote broad cultural 
patterns, within which there can be 
great individual variations. The boy of 
Italian ancestry, for instance, may 
weary of having it assumed that he will 
take special pride in Dante and Leonardo 
da Vinci or that his schoolmates will 
value him more because of these great 
Italians. The boy may himself respond 
more to Homer or Walt Whitman—and 
they are as much his heritage as is Dante. 
Above all, we must remember that his 
Italian ancestry is only one of the factors 
in the complex process of cultural condi- 
tioning to which his life in America has 
exposed him. The concept of the inter- 
play of cultural elements may thus help 
us to liberate ourselves from too rigid 
national or cultural categorizations and 
may permit us to look at individuals 
within our own and other cultures as 
individuals. 

Ill 


The comparative approach to cul- 
tures, the placing of our own beside the 
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others, represents only the first step in 
the process of developing international 
and human understanding. Students, it 
may be objected, becoming acquainted 
with cultures extremely different from, 
yet in their own terms as valid as, our 
own, may lose their provincialism but 
retain only a sterile relativism, arguing 
that what is “‘good” in one culture may 
be “evil” in another. A similar confusion 
may result from the turning with equal 
enthusiasm from one great work to an- 
other in, let us say, a course in world 
literature. Nor do we wish to exchange 
the feeling of superiority of the smugly 
complacent American for the feeling of 
inferiority endured by another kind of 
American. A recurrent phenomenon in 
our country has been the intellectual or 
the artist who has reached out for the 
aesthetic riches of foreign lands and has 
become alienated from the American life 
about him. 

The answer to these objections has 
been implicit throughout this discussion: 
the comparative approach, the aware- 
ness of cultural differences as cultural 
alternatives, to serve as a basis for a 
sound educative process, must be but- 
tressed by an active sense of values. Only 
by turning a critically appreciative eye 
upon our own and other cultures, our 
own and other literatures, shall we avoid 
either excessive smugness or excessive 
humility. The fundamental criteria for 
such a critical attitude are provided by 
our democratic ideals. The belief in the 
value and dignity of the human being 
that has been the leaven throughout our 
history can be the foundation for such a 
system of values. Though we have in 
many ways fallen far short of our demo- 
cratic ideals, the common awareness of 
those ideals has been our conscience and 
our goad. The fact that within our own 
society there are tendencies that some- 
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times frustrate and obstruct our demo- 
cratic aspirations can be a reminder that 
in all cultures there are varied and often 
conflicting elements. There must be de- 
veloped the kind of international under- 
standing that respects the validity of 
other cultures and does not seek stupidly 
to impose our own but yet, at the same 
time, discriminates between those pat- 
terns that threaten and those that serve 
the democratic ideal and the mutually 
helpful relations among peoples. The 
problem becomes one of discriminating, 
in our own and other literatures, be- 
tween those elements that nourish the 
sense of man’s dignity and worth and 
those that, no matter how satisfying 
aesthetically, reinforce attitudes inimical 
to this view or reflect an authoritarian 
spirit. Thus the student is liberated 
imaginatively to look objectively upon 
his own and other societies and to en- 
visage the possibility of even greater 
approximation toward our democratic 
goals. 

If we claim that the study of literature 
has value for life today, if we believe that 
through such study we can contribute 
toward creation of the ways of thinking 
and feeling so sorely needed in our do- 
mestic and international life, we must 
make much more important than ever 
before this critical process based on a 
vital awareness of democratic values. 
These should not, of course, be made the 
subject of constant preachments. Nor 
need courses in literature include lectures 
on cultural anthropology. Such insights 
can usually be fostered in terms of 
specific literary works, for in their per- 
sonal and human import lies a potent 
means for affecting attitudes. This will 
be accomplished through constantly re- 
curring emphases, through the approach 
to literary works in terms of their under- 
lying structure of emotional relation- 
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ships and social values, and through a 
consistent attitude toward cultural dif- 
ferences. The ends we are so eager to 
serve can, I believe, be achieved when 
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the study of foreign literature embodies 
such a critically comparative approach, 
based on the democratic system of 
values. 


A Postwar Program for the Remedtal- 
English Student 


GILBERT L. BOND’ 


Since the remedial-English student 
will be with us for some time to come, we 
may just as well accept him. Already 
more and more universities and colleges, 
the state-supported ones in particular, 
have been forced to re-evaluate their 
English-composition programs and to 
institute extensive remedial-English 
courses for the inadequately prepared 
freshman. Moreover, the influx of veter- 
ans into the universities certainly will 
underscore several times the need for 
remedial English. Many of the students 
taking advantage of the G.I. Bill of 
Rights will not make a satisfactory mark 
on an English placement test, even 
though they could have done so im- 
mediately after graduation from high 
school. The writer’s recent study of op- 
portunities for college training for veter- 
ans who have not completed high school 
revealed that thirteen of the twenty New 
England colleges and universities con- 
tacted have admitted worthy veterans 
who lack high-school diplomas. Although 
these veterans have done acceptable 
work in most cases, a frequent comment 
was that their greatest weakness is in the 
field of English. 


* Special instructor in English, Simmons College, 
Boston, Mass. 


*The Educational Services programs of the 
Army and the Navy have encouraged many service- 
men to complete interrupted high-school training and 
to get started on university correspondence courses 


The government has provided the 
guidance programs, and the G.I. Bill of 
Rights the opportunities,” but legislation 
cannot carry out the intended objectives. 
The answer lies in the institutions them- 
selves. The more mature veteran en- 
rolled in college will show a manifest 
impatience and lack of sympathy with 
the inelasticity in academic machinery 
relating to required courses, prerequi- 
sites, and the like. This student will 
never accept remedial English on a non- 
credit basis. According to the best 
estimates, 7 per cent of the men and 
women who have been in the service will 
enter college on a full-time basis. Cer- 
tainly we are going to show these veter- 
ans every consideration consistent with 
educational purposes. 

Many educators will agree with the 
objectives; but they will immediately 
question the success of such an English 
program on the college level. Many 
colleges had to grasp the nettles of 
remedial English long before the return 
of veterans. Let us examine remedial 
English in a few of our institutions of 


through the U.S. Armed Forces Institute at Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. Through this program, men quali- 
fied in educational and vocational guidance have 
done much to help the returning veteran prepare 
himself as adequately as possible for college train- 
ing. The writer, while stationed at the U.S. Naval 
Hospital at New Orleans, conducted a course in 
review English grammar for Navy personnel who 
expected to enter college upon discharge. 
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higher learning. Several months ago, 
while engaged in its teaching, the writer 
conducted a survey of the success of 
remedial English in fifty state-supported 
schools located in the Middle West. 
From this total, nineteen of the twenty- 
six universities and colleges and seven- 
teen of the twenty-four teachers colleges 
responded. The following questions were 
included in the letter-questionnaire: 


1. Do you have a remedial English program? 

2. How long has it been in operation? 

3. Have you found it successful enough to 
warrant its continuance, at least in the major 
details? 

4. How many meetings are held per week? 

5. Is the course given for credit? If so, does this 
credit satisfy wholly or partially the re- 
quirements for freshman composition? 

6. To what extent is the conference method 
used to supplement class work? 

7. Do you have a syllabus for the course? If so, 
would you be willing to send me a copy? 
If net, would you please list the textbooks 
which you use? 


TABLE 1* 


experience with a remedial program, 
while eight of the twenty-four teachers 
colleges mention no experimentation of 
this kind. Those who felt that their pro- 
grams were successful gave ample evi- 
dence to support their conclusions, while 
opponents were rather assertive in their 
comments. Such answers as ‘“‘No— 
never” were representative of their point 
of view. 

The following excerpts represent a 
good cross-section of opinions from 
schools co-operating in the survey: “The 
course has proved very successful, and 
because of the nature of it, upperclass- 
men who did not fail their entrance 
examination often elect to visit the 
course without credit.” “The results 
have justified the adoption of the course. 
The students were coming in with such 
varied training in English composition 
that we were really forced to adopt such 
a program in order that we would have 


Universities Teachers Combined 


and 
Colleges Colleges Results 


. Percentage offering remedial English for credit... .... 30 23.5 26.75 
2. Percentage of No. 1 allowing credit to satisfy wholly 
or partially the requirements for English composition. . 33 75 54 
3. Percentage offering remedial English for no credit... . 40 23.5 31.75 
4. Percentage having no remedial program............ 30 53 41.5 
5. Percentage of No. 4 having tried a remedial-English 
program and having found it unsuccessful.......... 46.5 


*Results of survey expressed in percentages. 


Table 1 represents the attitudes of the 
thirty-six schools co-operating in the 
survey. From this table it will be noted 
that teachers colleges are slow in taking 
up the remedial work. State Teachers 
College at Winona, Minnesota, has had 
such a program for thirty years, but it is 
an exception. Of twenty-six universities 
and colleges, only one failed to indicate 


something of uniformity in our regular 
English courses. The percentage of fail- 
ures in regular freshman English has 
been materially reduced as a direct result 
of the program.” “‘We operated a plan 
for about one year. A few earnest stu- 
dents who had had little background for 
college work profited very much. Stu- 
dents who had loafed in high school con- 
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tinued to loaf at considerable expense to 
the university, as the instructors who 
taught the remedial sections were paid on 
a basis of three regular sections for 
teaching two of these remedial courses.” 

Some institutions have remedial pro- 
grams which extend throughout the four 
years—classes to which any student can 
be referred upon recommendation of any 
instructor. This plan, which is said to 
have met with moderate success, would 
necessarily require cheerful faculty co- 
operation. 

On the basis of the survey and from 
the writer’s experience in teaching reme- 
dial English on the college level, both in 
and out of the armed services, the follow- 
ing guiding principles are suggested for 
the organization of an effective remedial- 
English program which will help not only 
the returned veteran but all students 
needing it: 


1. Institute a remedial-English program for 
academic credit in co-operation with an 
approved course in psychology designed to 
aid the student in understanding and inter- 
preting the printed page. 

2. Design a special curriculum for this course 
and limit the size of the sections to twenty 
students. 

a) First semester: A thorough review in 

grammar coupled with frequent, short, 
narrative themes. 
Second semester: Emphasize the neces- 
sity of expressing clearly what one has to 
say. (Proper motivation will help the 
student to gain original ideas for con- 
stant writing.) Intersperse throughout 
the writing program short, streamlined 
units on the essay, drama, short story,and 
poetry. 

3. Allow this course to satisfy the requirements 
for English composition upon successful 
completion, but make it clear that the stu- 
dent will be remanded to the course at any 
time while an undergraduate upon the 
recommendation of any instructor. 

4. Maintain the same grade standards for this 
course as for regular freshman English com- 
position. 
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5. Require the class to meet three days a week 
for three semester-hours’ credit. 

6. Adopt the conference plan. Allow no theme 
grade to be recorded until the instructor has 
had a conference with the student con- 
cerning the theme. 

7. Select an instructor who is sympathetic 
with the remedial-English student and inter- 
ested in his problems. 


The attitude of the instructor is un- 
doubtedly the most important point for 
consideration in establishing the remedi- 
al-English program. Too often this 
course is a side line for some instructor 
who does not know how to avoid teach- 
ing the course when his departmental 
chairman wishes it upon him; or, per- 
haps more fatal, it is a rather degraded 
stepping-stone assigned to a new instruc- 
tor who envisions something better when 
he gains a little seniority in the depart- 
ment. Consequently, a certain stigma has 
become associated with the term “‘reme- 
dial,” resulting in terminologies such as 
“hospital English,’ ‘dummy English,” 
etc., for which the instructors must as- 
sume a portion of the blame. The teach- 
ing of remedial English must be en- 
dowed with more dignity than has usual- 
ly been accorded to it. 

Textbook materials should be very 
carefully selected for the remedial classes. 
The remedial student has very often ac- 
quired a distaste for English composition 
and literature early in his school life—a 
situation which must be tactfully over- 
come. Obviously, very little progress will 
be made if we follow the old plan of con- 
sidering first the most formal literature. 
Rather, the student should be carefully 
conditioned through well-planned units 
on the familiar essay, the short story, not 
too difficult modern poetry, etc. Once the 
student learns to like the less difficult 

literature, the rest of the way will be 
easy. 

Important as it may be to help the 
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student gain an appreciation of litera- 
ture, the objective of training the stu- 
dent to do factual reporting must not be 
overlocked. English instruction on the 
college level many times leans too 
heavily toward the finer qualities of 
narration and description because most 
instructors tend to emphasize what they 
enjoy best. However, we must never lose 
sight of the goal of preparing the student 
for life. Since he will have greater need 
for interesting and straightforward fac- 
tual writing, we certainly should give it 
added emphasis. 

The remedial student is nearly always 
appreciative of and grateful forany sincere 
effort to help him. If the instructor as- 
sumes that the student has no knowledge 
of grammar and composition, makes no 
references to the folly of “too little and 
too late’ high-school English, and sin- 
cerely tries to present his material on a 
level at which it is comprehensible to the 
remedial student, he is likely to succeed. 
Enthusiasm is contagious. 

Experience with corrective English 
has disproved the old fallacy that a stu- 
dent of average intelligence who cannot 
meet the usual standards required for 
basic English composition cannot be 
college material. Even though a close 
correlation has been found between 
scores on English placement tests and 
intelligence tests, it has been deter- 
mined that the student can raise his 
mark on the intelligence test for the 
reason that most intelligence tests are 
highly verbal.’ It follows that a gain in 
scholastic aptitude will accompany im- 
provement of reading ability and general 
ability in English.‘ 

Remedial English does not preclude 

3 Elwood C. Hunter, “Changes in Scores of Col- 
lege Students on the American Council Psychologi- 
cal Examination at Yearly Intervals during the 


College Course,” Journal of Educational Research, 
XXXVI (December, 1942), 284-91. 


the maintenance of necessary high stand- 
ards in the college or university; rather, 
it represents a conscious attempt to help 
the deserving student instead of leaving 
him entirely to the old battle of the 
survival of the fittest. The writer’s ex- 
perience with remedial English at Ohio 
University proved that 75 per cent of the 
freshmen deficient in English can be 
saved for successful college work. The 
remedial-English instructor who wrote 
the following gives good advice: 

If you have never handled students of this 
caliber before, I wish you luck. You will have 
many problems of discouragement. You will 
get so disgusted that you will wonder what you 
are wasting your time for. But I believe that 
you will salvage enough students who will 
do good work to make the effort worth while. 
Occasionally you will get an honor student com- 
ing up from sub-freshman English and then 
you will throw out your chest and feel good. 
.... There are many unanswered questions 
in connection with sub-freshman English. You 
will meet them and work them out as best you 
can. What works for one teacher is often a total 
failure for another. Each student is an indi- 
vidual problem that must be met and solved. 
Good luck. 


The proficiency of the freshman in 
English could be raised through effective 
co-operation between the universities 
and the high-school teachers of any 
given state, which could eventually 
eliminate the need for remedial English. 
The University of Illinois is said to have 
enlisted the co-operation of the high- 
school English teachers in that state with 
a resultant decided improvement in the 
English proficiency of the Illinois high- 
school graduate. However, anyone who 
has been in high-school work will be 
aware of the many difficulties in effecting 
a readjustment of this kind; and, no 

4 Millard E. Gladfelter, “An Analysis of Read- 
ing and English Changes That Occur during the 
Freshman Year in College,” Journal of the American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars, XX (July, 1945), 
527-43. 
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doubt, considerable time will be re- 
quired to bring about this utopia. 
Meanwhile, although many veterans 
are already reaping the advantages of the 
G.I. Bill of Rights, according to the most 
reliable surveys the peak will probably 
be within the next six to eighteen 
months. Therefore, we must waste no 
time in re-evaluating and reorganizing 
our freshman English programs to make 
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them as adequate as possible for the 
varied preparations of postwar English 
students. 
Let us reconsider the position of the 
poorly prepared freshman. Perhaps we 
can teach him to express himself effec- 
tively, to comprehend the textbook as- 
signment; and, possibly, we can help him 
gain quickly the framework essential for 
successfully completing college. 


Ti eaching Bureaucrats Plain English 


RUDOLF FLESCH’ 


The maximum price for a primary fish ship- 
per sale of fresh fish or seafood (except shrimp, 
salmon or halibut) to a retailer or purveyor of 
meals where the sale is negotiated or made at a 
branch warehouse as herein defined and where 
the fish or seafood is sold and delivered from the 
stock of a primary fish shipper wholesaler’s 
branch warehouse which is remote from his 
main place of doing business, and at which ware- 
house the primary fish shipper employs two or 
more full-time employees who are stationed at 
and engaged in making sales and performing 
services solely for the primary fish shipper from 
such warehouse is the price listed in Table D 
in § 22 plus the allowance provided in § 6 for a 
service and delivery sale where such a sale is 
made, plus the transportation allowance in § 9, 
plus the appropriate container allowance in § 21. 


Tre language in which this sentence is 
written is known as “legal” or “official” 
jargon. For many years it has been de- 
nounced by teachers, ridiculed by writ- 
ers, and cursed by bewildered and exas- 
perated citizens. Yet there seems to be 
more of it than ever before. Can it be 


* Graduate School, U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D.C.; author of the recently pub- 
lished The Art of Plain Talk. [Ep1tor’s NoTE.—This 
article deals ostensibly with a problem in adult edu- 
cation. It appears here, however, because it may fur- 
nish teachers in colleges of engineering, mining, agri- 
culture, education, etc., with ammunition in their 
battle against bombastic or periphrastic language. 
Any instructor may mimeograph it for student use.] 


weeded out? In other words, can we 
make bureaucrats use plain English? 

The usual answer to this question is 
simple: Anybody can write plain English 
if he wants to; the thing to do is to ap- 
peal to our government officials and 
make them see the light. Just tell them, 
as Mr. Maury Maverick did, “Stay off 
gobbledygook language. It only fouls 
people 

Unfortunately, such exhortations do 
not seem to have much effect. Somehow, 
in the realm of civil service, sentences 
begin to crawl, words grow pale, and 
meaning shifts out of focus. Seasoned 
government writers know that good in- 
tentions alone will not produce plain 
English. What is needed is firm knowl- 
edge of the principles of simple style and 
relentless application of these principles. 

There is no reason why simple English 
should not be taught to people who feel 
the need of such instruction. But can it 
be done? Is it possible to retrain grownup 
people in the use of their own language? 
Can plain talk be taught in a classroom? 

Since last fall, I have been teaching 
just such a course. I think the answer is 

My first class of twenty-eight “bu- 
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reaucrats” was a typical cross-section of 
wartime Washington. There were two 
Army captains from the War Depart- 
ment; a research worker from the Office 
of War Information; several editors and 
writers; an architect; a management spe- 
cialist; a nutrition expert; a lawyer; an 
English teacher from a local high school. 
The students were of both sexes and all 
ages; between them, they had more than 
thirty academic degrees from as many 
different institutions. 

But this motley class had one thing in 
common: they all had a direct practical 
interest in writing. They wanted to be 
told what to do about paragraphs, sen- 
tences, and words; and they did not want 
an academic course in English. Most of 
them probably wouldn’t have come if the 
course had been called “Composition 
and Rhetoric.’”’ To the older members of 
the class at least, that meant silly, old- 
fashioned grammatical rules like putting 
a hyphen in éoday or a semicolon before 
50. 

What I had in mind was very different 
indeed. In the catalogue I had announced 
the course like this: 


READABLE WRITING AND SIMPLIFICATION 


The course will consist of workshop and lec- 
tures in about equal parts. In the workshop stu- 
dents will analyze and rewrite samples of un- 
readable English. Lectures will deal with the 
reading habits and abilities of American adults; 
how we read and understand; how English and 
other languages express ideas; modern trends 
in English; easy and difficult language elements; 
how to test readability; how to simplify; how to 
use tables, graphs, and illustrations; character- 
istics of official, legal, technical, magazine, and 
newspaper styles; the role of simple language in 
Government. 


This may sound too ambitious; but I 
actually did cover the ground I had 
mapped out for the course, and I think 
it was worth doing. 

My basic idea was that a course in sim- 
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ple writing should include the principles 
of modern reading psychology and lin- 
guistics. So I started off with a descrip- 
tion of the reading process; the eye move- 
ments, fixations, and regressions of a 
typical reader; the fact that we read not 
single words but word groups; and the 
implications of all this for effective writ- 
ing. I tried to make my students realize 
how unevenly reading skill is distributed 
among the American people: that 13.5 
per cent are functionally illiterate; that 
the average educational background is 
8.4 grades; and that only a small minor- 
ity is able to read and understand the 
language of science, law, or government. 
I gave them popular magazines as refer- 
ence points of difficulty: True Story for 
the unskilled reader, Reader’s Digest for 
the average person, Harper’s for the 
educated, and so on. 

To translate a givea piece of writing 
from a higher to a lower level of difficulty, 
the writer has to know something about 
the structure of language in general. He 
should know about the gradual develop- 
ment of languages from word form to 
word order; about the place of contempo- 
rary English in this development; and 
about the structure of languages that 
have gone further than English in this 
process of simplification and ‘“stream- 
lining.” This is why I took time out to 
tell the classalittle about ‘‘grammarless”’ 
Chinese. I explained how it is possible to 
make sense without using nouns, verbs, 
or adjectives. I emphasized the Chinese 
distinction between “full” (meaning) 
and “empty” (function) words. I showed 
the class the affinity between terse Chi- 
nese idiom and modern American head- 
lines. 

A writer who has learned to look at 
language in this way will naturally focus 
his attention on the density of what he is 
writing. He will realize that the simplic- 
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ity of a Chinese poem (or a newspaper 
headline) lies in the fact that it is a loose 
string of “full,” picturesque words, to be 
taken in by the reader in a glance or two. 
He will see, on the other hand, that the 
difficulty of such unreadable jargon as 
my “primary fish shipper’ example 
stems from the large number of “empty” 
particles and affixes and from the dense 
crisscross of logical and grammatical 
relationships within the framework of 
the sentence. He will learn, in other 
words, that to simplify a passage means, 
above all, to rethink it in “full” words 
and loose sentences. For the layman, “‘to 
be simple ’’means practically the same as 
“to be short”; to know that simplifying 
may often mean expanding is the begin- 
ning of wisdom. 

After these essential preliminaries—to 
which I devoted almost one-fourth of the 
whole course—I went into the practical 
business of simplifying sentences and 
words. The basis of this part of the 
course was my “readability formula”— 
a device I had developed some time ago 
to measure the difficulty of reading mat- 
ter for adults. The exact details of this 
formula have been described elsewhere ;? 
its basic principle is this: The reading 
difficulty (readability) of a given piece 
of writing can be measured—and there- 
fore controlled—by a count of three lan- 
guage elements: sentence length, number 
of affixes, and number of references to 
people. A large part of the course was 
devoted to a detailed study of these ele- 
ments. 

Sentence length, of course, is signifi- 
cant only as an index of sentence com- 
plexity and density. A tightly compressed 
three-word sentence (like my paradigm 


*See my Marks of Readable Style (“Contribu- 
tions to Education,’ No. 897) (New York: Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 1943); also The Art 
of Plain Talk (New York: Harper & Bros.). 
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Condensation decreases readability) is ob- 
viously more difficult than a loose, easy- 
going eleven-word sentence (like Make 
it more dense and it will get harder to read). 
But once the principle of language den- 
sity is well understood, sentence length 
itself becomes the simplifier’s handiest 
yardstick. To the government writer who 
spends his days in a sea of fifty- and 
sixty-word sentences, the knowledge that 
Reader’s Digest sentences average seven- 
teen words is the best of all antidotes. 
After a little training, he will almost 
automatically look for the joints in each 
sentence and take it apart. In fact, he is 
likely to overdo things and write a shrill 
staccato of simple declarative sentences 
until he is taught to restore the balance 
by a judicious use of semicolons and 
colons. (“But I thought semicolons have 
gone out of fashion,” said one student. I 
showed her a copy of Time.) 

To cut the number of affixes (from an 
average of about fifty per hundred words 
in government writing to, say, thirty, as 
in the Saturday Evening Post) is far more 
difficult than shortening sentences. The 
beginner, once he has learned that pre- 
fixes and suffixes are symptoms oi diffi- 
culty, will try to spot complex words and 
hunt for substitutes in Webster’s Dic- 
tionary or Roget’s Thesaurus. (One of the 
students did just that, with disastrous 
results.) With a little experience the 
writer will realize that before he can re- 
place words like activating or implemen- 
tation he has to rejhink the essence of 
what is being said—ta fascinating, subtle, 
and often revealing business. I tried to 
make this task easier for my students by 
teaching them three devices. First, I 
showed them that most complex words 
are abstract nouns made from verbs, 
which can easily, by simply recasting 
the sentence, be made into verbs again. 
Second, I pointed out that complex 
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verbs, in turn, can be simplified by mak- 
ing full use of the idiomatic verb-adverb 
combinations for which English is famous 
—especially those formed with simple 
body-movement verbs like go, stand, run, 
fall, make, break, turn, cut, give, get, take, 
look, call, put, set, lay, and so on. Third, I 
made the students use simple-definition 
dictionaries: Thorndike’s Century Senior 
Dictionary (for high-school students) and 
West’s New Method English Dictionary 
(for foreigners). These two dictionaries, 
as far as I know, are the only books 
where a writer will find a choice of simple 
synonyms; for anyone who lives his life 
surrounded by five-dollar words, they 
are invaluable tools. What’s more, 
Thorndike’s Century Senior Dictionary 
has the priceless feature of giving mean- 
ings in the order of their frequency of 
use—which makes it possible to analyze 
in detail what’s wrong with jargon sen- 
tences like this: 


ILLUMINATION IS REQUIRED TO BE 
EXTINGUISHED BEFORE THESE PREM- 
ISES ARE CLOSED TO BUSINESS 


(Illumination will make the average 
reader think first of a bright lighting-up; 
required, of something that is needed; 
extinguished, of putting out a fire.) 


The third element in my formula, per- 
sonal style, is easiest to teach but hardest 
to apply—at least for the government 
writer whose supervisor will strike out 
every we or you and replace it by J? ts re- 
quired and The applicant shall. But at 
least my students will be conscious from 
now on that every person mentioned 
makes reading and understanding easier; 
that every bit of impersonal formality 
costs reading time and effort; that to 
write rules and regulations without using 
the second person is a crime against the 
English language. 
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Naturally, I didn’t teach all these 
things in the abstract. Writing can be 
learned only by writing; half the course, 
as I had announced, was devoted to the 
writing and re-writing of specific assign- 
ments. At first, I gave the class some of 
my prize examples of Federal Register 
prose and asked for re-writes in simple 
English. I soon realized, however, that 
the mere interpretation of those monster 
sentences took far too much time and in- 
evitably led to discussions of subject 
matter rather than style. So, as the sim- 
plest way out, I asked the students to 
come to each class with a copy of the 
Washington Post and picked a few pas- 
sages each time for analysis and re-writ- 
ing. I hasten to add that I don’t consider 
the Washington Postas a prime source of 
unreadable English; on the contrary, it 
is an exceptionally well-written news- 
paper. But it offered us a wide range of 
features and columns, from Sumner 
Welles’s stately prose to Marquis Childs’s 
informal newsman’s English and Leon- 
ard Lyons’ easy chatter. And, occasion- 
ally, it did provide us with a specimen of 
classic journalese, like this one from 
“Mary Haworth’s Mail”’: 

Have you feared subconsciously to force and 
face a showdown lest the resultant dissection of 
the marital relationship and her possible coun- 
ter-charges confront you with a shrewd and 


merciless delineation of yourself as one pallidly 
devoid of salient traits of thorough masculinity? 


The class assignments also gave me a 
chance to take up specific points of sim- 
ple English as we went along. For in- 
stance, I gave the class a blacklist of 
flabby compound prepositions of the 
“in-connection-with” or ‘‘in-terms-of” 
type. Or, even more important, I ham- 
mered away at the difference between 
which and that (comment or definition). 
Students readily caught on to the fact 
that the best weapon against government- 
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ese is a thorough “which-hunt”; they 
even admitted, at least in theory, the 
advantage of omitting relative pronouns 
and putting prepositions at the end. But 
when I tried to teach them the deliberate 
use of such infomal, idiomatic construc- 
tions, I came up against a formidable ob- 
stacle—the doctrine of correct usage. 
Maybe I convinced some students that 
an informational leaflet would read bet- 
ter if permission was expressed by you 
can rather than you may, or that popularly 
a government agency should be referred 
to by they instead of it; but many of 
them, I am afraid, had been too well 
drilled in “good grammar” to write 
everyday English with ease. 

Toward the end of the semester, I de- 
voted a few lectures to related topics: 
the use of typographical and graphic de- 
vices; something about magazine-article 
technique; characteristics of legal and 
scientific prose; and good and bad fea- 
tures of newspaper and advertising copy. 
But the class seemed less interested in 
these rather orthodox matters than in the 
continued practice—or game—of sim- 
plification. 

The lack of a textbook for this sort of 
thing was a handicap, of course. I tried 
to overcome it by weekly reading assign- 
ments which covered, among other 
things, Quiller-Couch’s classic lecture on 
jargon, most of the general entries in 
Fowler’s Modern English Usage and The 
King’s English, and Stephen Leacock’s 
wise and delightful How To Write. To 
those students who wanted to dig a little 
deeper I recommended Schopenhauer’s 
essay On Authorship and Style and Her- 
bert Spencer’s Philosophy of Style. 
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It was gratifying, indeed, to see quite 
a few students develop a missionary zeal 
for plain English and spread the gospel 
around their agencies. It was gratifying, 
too, to read some of the final test papers. 
Part of the test was the simplification of 
the following sentence: 


The maximum prices for the sale or delivery 
of the varieties of beet, carrot, onion, rutabaga, 
and turnip seeds which are specified in a memo- 
randum from E. J. Murphy, Chief, Grain Prod- 
ucts Branch of the Foed Distribution Adminis- 
tration, to Commercial Vegetable Seed Growers, 
and dated October 30, 1943, by a farmer-pro- 
ducer (except as provided in subparagraphs [2] 
and [3] hereof) shall be the prices as specified in 
said memorandum on or prior to the date of the 
issuance of this regulation which commercial 
seed growers are required to pay farmer seed 
growers per pound for such varieties of vege- 
table seeds in order to be eligible to sell or de- 
liver the same to the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation, plus transportation charges 
from the farm where grown to the buyer’s re- 
ceiving point by a usual route and method of 
transportation. 


Here is the version I liked best: 


This is about beet, carrot, onion, rutabaga, 
and turnip seeds you grow on your farm. 

Don’t charge more for them than the prices 
commercial seed growers pay for seeds they 
want to sell to the Federal Surplus Commodi- 
ties Corporation. If you want a list of those 
prices, get a copy of a memorandum issued by 
the Food Distribution Administration. Ask for 
the memorandum of October 30, 1943, signed 
by Mr. E. J. Murphy, head of the Grain Prod- 
ucts Branch. 

You can add to that price the cost of ship- 
ping the seeds in the usual way from your farm 
to the place where the buyer takes over. 


I am sure an O.P.A. lawyer would find 
plenty of fault with this. But there is no 
doubt that it’s plain English. 


Newspaper Editorials and College Composition 
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For years I tried to help college students 
improve their writing. Now the editor of 
the Baltimore Sun is trying to help me 
improve mine. Turnabout is fair play— 
and not a little jolting. 

Editorial writing, of course, requires 
no genius. It requires only the ability to 
express simple (some people would say 
very simple) ideas in sentences passably 
clear and neatly arranged. But to do that 
much also requires work—hard and often 
nerve-racking work. 

It means checking with sources— 
newspaper clippings; magazines and 
books; government documents; local, 
state, national, and international ex- 
perts in person—and making notes and 
tentative outlines. It often means several 
false starts and two or three drafts. The 
staff says that only one man in its recent 
history, Gerald W. Johnson, had the 
knack of regularly knocking off a good 
editorial in one draft—and that usually 
without a single correction! 

It invariably means lots of revising 
(you should see even the final copy 
turned in to the editor); and then, more 
often than we editorial writers like to 
admit, the galley proof reaches us sharp- 
ly improved by the editor’s hand. Occa- 
sionally, indeed, the original is so weak 
that the editor, smiling with regret, 
comes round, says it has some virtues, 

So we pitch in and do it again. 

What readers think of our editorials as 
writing I do not know, but I’m convinced 
that we work at them in a way that 

Associate editor, Baltimore Sun. 
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makes for good craftsmanship. We all 
have our own standards, styles, and 
methods; but we also have a fastidious 
editor who, in many ways, handles us as 
a good teacher of composition would. He 
does nothing that, as a college teacher, I 
did not know; nothing that I did not 
often preach to my students; but much 
that, for a number of reasons, I rarely 
got them to do. 

To start with, he hopes we’ll come to 
the editorial conference with something 
on our minds. It can be almost anything 
—usually it’ll be an item in the papers— 
but it must interest or, as he’d say, “‘ex- 
cite’”’ us. ‘‘ No one,” he likes to remind us 
in rejecting some lukewarm suggestion, 
“ever writes a good piece unless he feels 
keenly about it.” 

If we have no ideas, he’ll suggest some- 
thing which can be taken or rejected. 
No man is ever asked to write anything 
against his convictions. Or if the editor 
himself has no ideas, he’ll tell us to keep 
looking until something turns up. 

Once we have a potential subject, the 
editor is there to help and advise. What 
special point is to be made? Why? How? 
How about setting it against a larger 
problem? What about such-and-such a 
detail—shouldn’t it be brought in? Or 
shouldn’t this one be cut out—as unim- 
portant or untimely, unrelated or un- 
manageable? 

Sometimes policy will come up, but 
not so often as you might think. Nine 
times out of ten, as Stanley Walker said 
recently, the “line on an editorial is de- 
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termined by common sense alone. The 
tenth time policy is very definitely there. 
Sometimes it’s hoary with tradition, but 
much more often it’s tentative and sub- 
ject to sudden change. And invariably 
it’s explained by the editor. If we don’t 
like the explanation, we are at liberty to 
reject the piece. If it’s important and 
needs doing, someone else will take it, 
perhaps the editor himself. 

This, then, is the way our editorials 
get “‘set,”’ but the editor as “teacher” 
doesn’t end-his job here. He can be con- 
sulted during composition, and he’s al- 
ways there to “grade”’ the final piece. If 
it’s uncommonly good, chances are he’ll 
say so. If it’s merely adequate, he’ll give 
it to the copy boy without more ado. If 
it needs minor changes, he’ll usually 
make them himself. If it creaks badly, 
he’ll be around with that smile of regret. 

Editorial writing, of course, is a spe- 
cialized craft which puts high premium 
on team work by men having some- 
what similar philosophies. But, all al- 
lowances made, I feel that many of its 
methods can be made to apply to much 
writing of a freer kind, such as that in 
college composition. 

But—and here’s the rub—such meth- 
ods take time. College students may be 
able to find it. I’m sure they could find 
more than they now do without hurting 
their other work; but most teachers, as I 
well know from experience, could find 
time only at the cost of other important 
things. However, unless more time can be 
found, the writing of most college stu- 
dents will continue to be disappointing, 
if not downright bad. 

As a college department head, I knew 
perfectly well what had to be done. And 
every year I’d make it plain to the dean. 
No writing section with more than fifteen 
students. Too many, of course, for a 
really first-rate job, but all right for a 
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good job if the teachers are given nothing 
extra to “compensate” them for their 
“light” student loads. 

The dean, a very nice fellow, always 
smiled, shook his head, and gave his rea- 
sons. He couldn’t turn students away— 
the state would forbid that, even if he, 
the president, and the board of trustees 
wanted to do it. He couldn’t chanhel the 
excess into other courses—that would 
cause a campus riot—and anyway it 
would have to be taught English some- 
time. He couldn’t hire new teachers— 
that would cost money and there was no 
money; and even if there were money, 
say, for one or two extra teachers, what 
about the other departments? They’d 
squawk to high heaven about the inequi- 
ty of it all and demand extra help for 
their big enrolments. The dean held the 
trump cards, and trump cards take 
tricks. 

But now I wonder what would have 
happened if I had stood my ground, for 
at least a year, and said: “Now look 
here, Mr. Dean, I’m taking no more 
‘no’s.’ I refuse to go on turning out fresh- 
men and sophomores who can’t write ten 
sentences without producing goulash. I 
refuse to go on turning out even English 
majors who can’t write three pages that 
hang together as a unit. And I refuse to 
go on asking the staff to sacrifice their 
self-respect by failing to do the impos- 
sible. 

“T want you to know that teaching 
writing is the hardest kind of work. It 
takes time and energy and monumental 
patience. It means individualized instruc- 
tion, just as in art, music, or tennis. It 
means conferences in which teacher and 
student can get to know each other as 
persons; conferences in which they go 
over revisions together, discuss vocabu- 
lary, sentence structure, tone, point of 
view, emotional or logical effect ; confer- 
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ences in which they estimate the end re- 
sult in the light of what was undertaken. 

“Back of these conferences, Mr. Dean, 
will lie much hard work for the teacher. 
He must study his student, search for 
the fillips that will set him going and 
keep him going, and ‘correct’ his work— 
from draft to draft—not with the lazy 
abracadabra of sp’s, p’s, awk’s, and conj’s 
but with written-out comments and 
questions, objections and suggestions. 

“Then, and only then, will a student 
begin to feel: ‘Here’s a reader who thinks 
I have something to say. I must not bore 
him, I must not even disappoint him. 
I’ve got to do my very best.’ Then he’ll 
be on the way to improvement in writing 
and, perforce, in thinking, reading, and 
speaking.” 

I said all these things, but I didn’t 
stand my ground. Instead, every term 
I’d go back to the staff with the same old 
story. Sorry, but there’ll have to be big 


A Late Bulletin 


A work conference on Freshman English will be held at Syracuse 
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sections again in composition, twenty- 
five and more strong. Sorry, there'll 
have to be literature surveys, also big, 
and, of course, the full quota of electives. 
Sorry, but there can be no relief from 
nonteaching duties—department rou- 
tine, college committees, sponsorships, 
and graduate study toward those all-im- 
portant Doctors’ degrees. Sorry, but 
maybe you can get through it somehow, 
lead normal lives, and manage to teach 
all those youngsters how to write into the 
bargain. 

Curious thing. About the only fellow 
who really thought we managed it was 
the dean. Every spring he’d point to the 
results of the standardized tests in Eng- 
lish and say: “What are you moan- 
ing about? Your students measure up 
beautifully with students the country 
over.” 

The answer to this is a cinch, but just 
try giving it to a dean sometime. 


University from Monday, June tro, through Friday, June 14. Professor 
Sanford B. Meech, in charge of English I, and Director Maurice E. 
Troyer of the Evaluation Service Center are arranging the conference. 

The delegates will meet in small groups to exchange ideas on such 
matters as classroom instruction, conferences with students, assignments 
in composition and literature, and evaluation of student progress. They 
will also meet in general assembly to hear addresses by Professor Helene 
Hartley of Syracuse University, president of the National Council of 
Teachers of English; Professor Wilfred Eberhart of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, chairman of the NCTE Committee on Evaluative Techniques; Pro- 
fessor Verna White of Syracuse; and Professor Theodore Morrison, di- 
rector of the Department of English A at Harvard University. 


A fee of $25 will cover all expenses of each visitor while on campus. 
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Current English Forum 


Conducted by 
THE NCTE COMMITTEE ON CURRENT ENGLISH USAGE 


Pronunciation of Foreign Names 


One of the excellent features of the 
Kenyon-Knott Pronouncing Dictionary of 
American English is its treatment of foreign 
names. Both in a brief section headed 
“Anglicizing” in the Introduction and in the 
entries under hundreds of names, the 
authors supply useful advice on the pro- 
nunciation of a type of word that is trouble- 
some. 

This dictionary indicates an anglicized 
pronunciation as preferable for every word 
that has any currency in American English, 
no matter what the origin. The point is ex- 
plicitly made that it is impossible for any 
but a tiny minority of people to pronounce 
foreign names with their foreign sounds. A 
few people may have learned to pronounce 
German, French, Spanish, or Italian names 
without an accent, but most Americans 
who study these languages in schools fail 
to acquire a native accent and thus mis- 
pronounce the names they try to speak in 
the native manner. Furthermore, many 
names of people and places are from exotic 
languages practically never studied in our 
schools. The difficulty of pronouncing 
even familiar foreign names with their 
native sounds is not apparent. Kenyon and 
Knott remark that, when a person pro- 
nounces Monticello with the c sounded ch, 
he is not pronouncing the word in Italian; 
he is giving approximately the Italian 
sound to three out of ten sounds and is 
omitting one altogether. Likewise the 
speaker who pronounced envelope as ahn- 
velope is reproducing only the » and p in 
anything like the French manner. 

Because it is such an accomplishment to 
learn to make a few sounds that are not 


native to us, like the French nasalized 
vowels or the German ch in ich or nach, 
we overlook the fact that the sounds in 
those languages which sound almost like 
English sounds are not, in fact, identical, 
are not made in the same way. This, of 
course, is why most people who learn a 
foreign language speak “with an accent.” 
Kenyon and Knott think it is better to 
pronounce Calais as an honest English 
kallis (as it is pronounced and has been 
pronounced in England for several centu- 
ries) than to mispronounce it in trying to 
imitate the French. Only a phonetic virtu- 
oso, who spent all his time listening to and 
imitating foreign speakers, could learn to 
pronounce the names in the current news 
in their foreign forms; and if he attained 
phonetic perfection in Russian, for in- 
stance, he would not be understood by 
American listeners. 

Since Old English days the English lan- 
guage has taken in foreign words, including 
names, regularly modifying them to fit 
our speech habits. Of the thousands of 
foreign names that over the centuries have 
become a part of the English vocabulary, 
not a single one has become established 
with its original native pronunciation; every 
one has been Anglicized to the extent 
necessary to fit its sounds into English 
phonology. The English instructor who is 
expected to tell people how to pronounce 
names from Aachen to Zurich, from Abdiel 
to Zwingli, will find the Kenyon-Knott 
dictionary a source of both principles and 
facts on the subject. 

J. B. McM. 
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THREE ESSAYS ON THE DRAMA— 
“One World,” by Richard Watts, Jr., in 
the March Theatre Arts Monthly; ““War and 
the Japanese Theatre,” by Peter V. Russo, 
in The Theatre Annual, 1945; and “The 
American Negro Theatre,” by Jack Hamil- 
ton, in the March Dramatics—all give 
testimony to the need for some real thinking 
about the power of the theater as a force for 
good or evil in this disrupted world. Watts 
describes experiences in Ireland, India, and 
China, but most particularly in China, 
where he delivered speeches on the Ameri- 
can theater to native audiences. He found 
them unusually well informed about Ameri- 
can plays and playwrights, and even in 
Chungking, which had been subjected to a 
long blockade of cultural communication as 
well as military supplies, “every playwright 
of any standing in America seemed to have 
his following among the theater people of 
Chungking.”” The answer to this interest 
seems to be that given to Watts by one 
Chinese writer: “You see, we regard 
American playwrights as not just men and 
women in the same profession as ours, but as 
our colleagues and spiritual brothers. We 
feel that they are trying to do the same 
thing for their country that we are trying 
to do for ours.” Says Watts: This war has 
turned out to be a remarkably straight- 
forward conflict between good and evil, and 
the need for some unification of the world is 
clear. Consequently, it is the opportunity 
and obligation of playwrights everywhere 
with honesty and understanding “to share 
their common experience and what has be- 
come their common heritage in such a way 
that the theatre can become what it has 
every opportunity of being: a magnificent 
medium for expressing the essential unity of 
the peoples of the world.” 


Summary and Report 


About the Drama and Literature 
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A QUITE DIFFERENT PICTURE, 
that of the power of the theater for evil, is 
drawn by Russo in “War and the Japanese 
Theatre.” Dr. Russo is an Australian jour- 
nalist and former professor of modern 
languages at the Imperial University of 
Commerce in Tokyo who spent fifteen 
years in Japan before the war studying the 
Japanese folkways and mores. He describes 
with much specific detail the ways in which 
the Japanese government used the theater 
to “educate” both children and adults to 
the “new order,” and how this use and the 
character of the plays enacted kept both old 
and young of the Japanese masses held in 
line by traditions, “which are in effect 
voodoos,” and also kept them at “a pitch 
of homicidal determination.” Russo makes 
clear that the problem of the re-education 
of the Japanese is one of deep complexity, 
with roots in a Japanese social psychology 
about which too few Americans know 
enough. 


“THE AMERICAN NEGRO THEATRE” 
is a heartening account of what can be and 
has been done in developing honest and 
artistic native drama under discouraging 
conditions. In 1940, when the American 
Negro Theatre was founded in Harlem, its 
total assets were exactly six penny postal 
cards; today, it operates on a budget of 
several thousand dollars and maintains 
classes for student actors. Half of the re- 
ceipts for each play are put into the A.N.T. 
treasury for the next production, and the 
other half is divided among all those who 
participate, from leading players to ushers. 
Usually for two or three months’ heavy 
work, these people get about ten dollars. In 
its five-year history, A.N.T. has presented 
seven new plays, including Anna Lucasta, 
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which is now, of course, theatrical history. 
Here is a nonprofessional theater which has 
survived and flourished and is inspiring 
Little Theatre groups everywhere. 


A MOTION PICTURE TELLING THE 
story of the Bronté family has just been re- 
leased for showing in theaters by Warner 
Brothers Pictures. Entitled Devotion, it pic- 
tures Charlotte Bronté, author of Jane 
Eyre; Emily, her sister, of Wuthering 
Heights fame; and other members of the 
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unusual family against a convincing back- 
ground of nineteenth-century England and 
Belgium. Hardy R. Finch rates the picture 
excellent. 


IN CASE YOU MISSED IT, LET US 
remind you that the Saturday Review of 
Literature for February 16 is devoted to 
newcomers in American fiction; with a lead- 
ing article on “In Search of an Idiom,” by 
Francis Hackett, who is concerned about 
the effect of nihilistic doctrines on American 
life and literature. 


Useful Information 


“THE DEFENSES OF PEACE”: DOCU- 
ments Relating to UN ESCO, the United Na- 
tions Educational Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, has been published by the 
Department of State and may be obtained 
in limited quantities by addressing requests 
for Publication 2457 to the Group Relations 
Branch, Division of Public Liaison, Depart- 
ment of State, Washington 25, D.C. The 
constitution of UNESCO was drawn up at 
London at the conference held November 
1-16, 1945. The Organization will come into 
existence when twenty nations have accept- 
ed the constitution. No report has yet been 
received of final action being taken by any 
country. In the United States a joint resolu- 
tion authorizing United States membership 
in UNESCO was introduced in the House 
and Senate in January and referred to the 
House Committee on Foreign Affairs and 
the Senate Committee on Foreign Relations. 
Typical of the kinds of questions being 
studied are: How can UNESCO facilitate 
direct contacts and visits among persons of 
different countries? How provide guidance 
for the reconstruction of educational, social, 
and cultural institutions and support for the 
establishment of stable economic and social 
conditions? How assist in the the develop- 
ment of qualified personnel for the further- 
ing of international understanding? How 
co-operate with the mass mediums (press, 
films, radio) of all countries in promoting 
international understanding? 


TWO DOCUMENTS FOOTNOTING 
the need for studying the influence of mass 
mediums are: The Dimensions of American 
Broadcasting, by William C. Ackerman, 
director of the C.B.S. Reference Depart- 
ment, a striking report of the achievements 
of radio during the last twenty-five years, 
and RCA Television Policies and Plans, 
published by the Department of Informa- 
tion, Radio Corporation of America, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York. Both give 
facts and statistics which show not only the 
present but the future potential power of 
mass mediums in visual education. 


THE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT OF 
United China Relief has published a pag- 
eant, ‘an authentic historical narrative of 
China during the past four thousand years,” 
entitled Flame of China. This has been 
written with the primary purpose of ac- 
quainting young people with the scope of 
China’s history from its beginning to the 
present struggle for democracy. It is usable 
both for classroom study and for produc- 
tion. Single copies $0.25. Address: 1790 
Broadway, New York 109. 


ANOTHER BOOKLET WHICH HAS 
been prepared as a contribution toward 
international understanding is This Is 
South Africa. Fifty-two pages, beautifully 
illustrated with photographs. Free. Apply: 
The Director, Union of South Africa Gov- 
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ernment Information Office, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York 18. 


THE MATERIALS FOR THE FEB- 
ruary number of the Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals 
were provided through the co-operation of 
the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish. The issue is devoted to ““The Emerging 
Curriculum in English in the Secondary 
School.” One of the most striking agree- 
ments apparent at the Minneapolis con- 
vention was that of the need for greater 
articulation in the teaching of English 
among the elementary, secondary, and 
college programs. Teachers of college Eng- 
lish will therefore find this issue of the 
Bulletin extremely interesting and helpful 
in its presentation and discussion of sig- 
nificant current trends in curriculum de- 
velopment and of promising instructional 
practices. One of the six main sections of 
the Bulletin is devoted to “Considerations 
in Articulation.” Articles of especial interest 
to college teachers: “The Preparation and 
Selection of Teachers of English,” by Dr. 
Helene W. Hartley, president of the 
Council; ““The Cultural Core of the English 
Curriculum,” by Thomas Clark Pollock; 
“American Humanities and Secondary 
School English,” by Tremaine McDowell; 
and “Current Problems in Curriculum 
Making in English,” by Dora V. Smith, 
chairman of the NCTE Commission on the 
English Curriculum. Copies of this issue 
may be obtained for fifty cents from the 
National Council Office, 211 West Sixty- 
eighth Street, Chicago. Otherwise the cost 
is $1.00. 


POSTWAR EDUCATION OF NEGROES, 
by Ambrose Caliver, is the report of a con- 
ference sponsored by the United States 
Office of Education. It presents the educa- 
tional implications of Army data and the 
experiences of Negro veterans and war 
workers and is printed through a grant by 
the Julius Rosenwald Fund, as a manual to 
help persons concerned with the educa- 
tional adjustment problems of Negro vet- 
erans. Free. Address: Office of Education, 
Washington 25, D.C. 
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ACOMPILATION OF REPORTS ABOUT 
postwar plans in the colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the country is to be found in 
Higher Education Looks Ahead, by Ernest V. 
Hollis and Ralph C. M. Flynt, published by 
the United States Office of Education. 
Bulletin 1945, No. 8. $0.20. Address: Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


EDUCATION FOR SURVIVAL IN THE 
Atomic Age, a six-page pamphlet, offers 
suggestions to Americans who are asking 
“What can my group do to help avert an 
atomic war?” Apply: National Committee 
on Atomic Information, 1621 K Street, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. Single copies, 
$0.05; per hundred, $2.00. 


SCIENTIFIC THOUGHT IN THE 
American Colleges, 1638-1800, by Theodore 
Hornberger, is a monograph which de- 
scribes comparatively and interprets the 
instruction in the sciences given at American 
institutions of higher learning before the 
nineteenth century. For all persons interest- 
ed in the history of the origin and develop- 
ment of the American scientific tradition. 
Pp. 108. Illustrated. Paper, $1.00; cloth, 
$1.50. Address: University Publications, 
Main Building, University of Texas, Aus- 
tin 12, Texas. 


THE HUMANITIES AT WORK, THE 
proceedings of the second regional- con- 
ference on the humanities, held at Denver, 
December, 1944, may be obtained from 
Dr. Dudley Wynn, University of New 
Mexico Press, Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
for $1.50. The panel discussions reported 
here deal with such pertinent questions as: 
What Do the Professions Desire from the 
Humanities and How Shall They Get It? 
What Are the Humanistic Objectives Which 
Should Be Stressed in the Teaching of the 
Natural Sciences? What Is the Place of the 
Arts and Letters in Democratic and Hu- 
manistic Education? What Is the Responsi- 
bility of Institutions of Higher Learning for 
Adult Education? 
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A FUNCTIONAL GRAMMAR’ 


For college and university teaching of the 
English language Professor Margaret M. 
Bryant’s A Functional English Grammar is 
the most significant textbook since the pub- 
lication of Albert H. Marckwardt’s unique 
Introduction to the English Language in 
1942. It inescapably invites comparison with 
the earlier work. 

But similarity is found chiefly in the 
presence of the scientific (or “liberal’’) 
point of view and partly in method, with 
considerable difference in total content. 
Both writers are in the stream of modern 
linguistic study and refer frequently to the 
works of the scientific grammarians, but 
where Marckwardt went so far as to base his 
book upon the student’s application of the 
inductive method, with a minimum of 
necessary explanatory matter, Miss Bryant 
offers a great deal of detailed explanation 
and depends much less upon her inductive 
exercises as a means by which the student is 
to learn. As a consequence, her textbook is 
one of content rather than of method. 

Marckwardt’s textbook is unique not 
only in its inductive approach but also in its 
arrangement by which the student looks first 
at the phonology, morphology, and syntax 
of present-day English and then, proceeding 
from the known, looks similarly in turn at 
Early Modern, Middle, and Old English. 
Miss Bryant has not attempted a diachronic 
survey but instead offers an intensive study 
of contemporary grammar, omitting pho- 
nology but treating syntax much more com- 
prehensively than did Marckwardt, with 

only occasional brief elucidation of the 
historical background of a form or con- 
struction. (In the Preface she promises us 


*Margaret S. Bryant, A Functional English 
Grammar. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 1945. Pp. 
x+ 326. 
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another volume dealing with the historical 
picture.) 

I wish Miss Bryant had so unreservedly 
accepted the viewpoint of the linguistic 
scientist that her conscience would have 
prevented her omission of at least an intro- 
ductory chapter on the sounds of the lan- 
guage. As it is, she deprives the student 
user of an opportunity to learn the impor- 
tance of phonetics in observing and under- 
standing linguistic phenomena. And she 
deprives herself of such opportunities as 
those of stating the essential facts about the 
inflection for tense and number (despite her 
infrequent and unexplained use of phonetic 
characters) and of describing more accu- 
rately the historical confusion that pro- 
duced the modern “verbids” in -ing. 

Departing from the traditional analysis 
by parts of speech, Miss Bryant considers 
accidence in various “aspects’”—number, 
gender, case, person, comparison, voice, 
mood, and time. Thus she considers at the 
same time formal indications of person in 
the verb and pronoun. Then, as Part II of 
the book, she deals at length with the cate- 
gories of syntax, which she defines as the 
study of the units, functions, and levels of 
modification in any communication. 

It will be seen that Miss Bryant is not 
afraid to adopt new nomenclature when it 
serves her purpose. There is value, for in- 
stance, in the term “verbid,” although 
some teachers will be somewhat shocked 
when from her definition of the “verbid 
clause” they are compelled to infer that “I 
saw her sneer” and “Keeping chickens is 
profitable” are complex sentences. But it 
seems to me that, having already drawn with 
some profit from Otto Jespersen, she might 
well have gone further by adopting the 
terms “principal” or “primary,” “adjunct,” 
and “subjunct,” instead of confusing the 
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reader as when she calls various adjectival 
constructions “adjectives” and yet permits 
no distinctive term for the simple adjective 
itself. Also, her analysis by “levels of modi- 
fication,” which may leave all three mem- 
bers of a sentence on one level and hence 
undifferentiated as to rank, strikes me as 
much less useful than Professor Fries’s 
analysis by “directions of modification,” 
which provides so admirable a key to syn- 
tactic structure. 

But any work which departs from tradi- 
tion is likely to have “bugs.” In the large, 
Miss Bryant has produced here an excellent 
book both in conception and in execution. 
She offers a variety of valuable grammatical 
information not otherwise obtainable by the 
student except by digging around in the 
works of the scientific grammarians. She 
presents her material with a clarity and a 
freshness of approach that must inevitably 
awaken the student to a realization of the 


FOR THE GENERAL READER 


David the King. By Giapys Scumitt. Dial. $3.00. 


The story of the shepherd boy whose music 
touched Saul’s heart is told with all the beauty and 
power of the Old Testament tale and yet with the 
vigor and flexibility of modern writing: (King Saul 
speaking) “ ‘David’? The voice laid a bloom of ten- 
derness upon the name.”’ David was an opportunist. 
Legend and his friends ascribed to him some of the 
exploits of less fortunate men. Miss Schmitt pre- 
sents a vivid and forceful portrait, which seems 
more human because she does not minimize 
David’s faults and mistakes. A fascinating story of 
spiritual development, of David’s contemporaries, 
and of a great period in history. Very long, but 
moving. Most readers will turn to the Old Testa- 
ment for confirmation. Literary Guild March 
Selection. 


Wasteland. By Jo Stnctarr. Harper. $2.50. 
Winner of the Harper Award. A psychological 
study of a man and his family. He had changed his 
name to John Brown because he was ashamed of his 
Jewish family and his Jewish name. As a special 
news photographer he was doing well, but he hated 
his father and family life, although he clung to the 
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complexity of his ever changing language. 
Further, despite her avowed purpose to the 
contrary, she does manage, with unobtrusive 
skill in suggestion and in illustrative exer- 
cises, to relate her material to composition 
and literary style. 

Though Miss Bryant’s book does, at first 
thought, invite comparison with Marck- 
wardt’s earlier work, it is clear that each is 
unique, that each is complementary to 
the other. To those of us interested in 
widening the acceptance of the scientific 
point of view toward the language, it is 
most gratifying to find that two such books 
are now available for the college student 
preparing to teach English. 

The book is well printed, though plainly 
bound. The Index is full; a bibliography, 
unfortunately, is lacking. 


B. ALLEN 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


home and pitied his mother. His consulting a psychi- 
atrist who had straightened her emotional complexes 
was his sister’s idea. The story is told through inter- 
views with the psychiatrist and through “Jake’s” 
meditations. His love for his mother, his uncon- 
scious feeling for her religion, and his too earnest 
desire to assume responsibilities were turned to 
good account by the psychiatrist. An eloquent 
study of human waste. 


Call the Next Witness. By Pattie WooprurF. Har- 
court. $2.50. 

The author has lived many years in the villages 
of northern India. Whether Pyari, a bride, died by 
suicide or at the hands of her young husband was a 
mystery. British justice, misinformed, assisted and 
confused by two rival clans and local police, at- 
tempted to solve the problem and mete out punish- 
ment. The Indian mind, Indian life, the conflict be- 
tween Eastern and Western ideas of justice, are 
vividly and dramatically presented. The author finds 
it wise to write under an assumed name. 

Panama Passage. By DONALD BARR CHIDSEY. 

Doubleday. $3.00. 

The story of the building of the Panama Canal. 
A good historical story with a romantic theme in- 
volving the life of an engineer and his wife. 
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My Africa. By MBonvu Ojixe. Day. $3.75. 

The author grew up in an African village. He 
secured some education, against his family’s wishes, 
and is now a lecturer in America. Introduction by 
Pearl Buck. Illustrated. 


Second Carrot from the End. By Frep Beck. Morrow. 
$2.00. 
Fact and fancy blend in this story of the colossal 
Farmer’s Market in Hollywood. Hilarious. 


Winter Meeting. By Erne. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 

A novel with a religious undercurrent by the 
author of Escape. This is the story of a reserved New 
England woman poet and her days spent with a 
war hero. Her renunciation is a high point of the 
short romance. 


Horizon Stories. Edited by Cyrit CONNOLLY. Van- 
guard, 
A collection of short stories from the pages of 
England’s leading literary magazine, Horizon. 
Interesting, as they represent the mood and temper 
of writers and readers in England. 


The Autobiography of William Allen White. Mac- 
millan. $3.75. 
This life-story of an honored American covers a 
period of national and political growth and the 


development of Kansas. There is shrewd analysis 
of the middle class, of his early years, of small-town 
politics, of the newspaper work and editorship 
which made him a prominent man. In later years 
Mark Hanna, Theodore Roosevelt, Harding, Hoov- 
er and other prominent men and women were his 
friends. His pride, his idealism, and his humor are 
solid virtues which endear him to his fellow-men. 
“God only knows the truth. I am hereby trying in 
my finite way to set down some facts which seem 
real and true to me.” The result is that William 
Allen White seems real and true to us. The last two 
decades of his life are covered by his son. 


Star of the Unborn. By Franz WeRFEL. Viking. 

Pp. 645. $3.00. 

By the author of The Forty Days of Musa Dagh 
and The Song of Bernadette. Werfel called this a 
travel-book. It was completed shortly before his 
death. In A.D. 101,945 a man called F. W. (100,000 
years dead) finds himself walking toward an un- 
known destination to attend a wedding. For three 
days he is involved in a nightmarish existence. Even 
the earth has changed. Man has become emanci- 
pated from many things. Of our institutions only 
the Catholic and Jewish religions have survived. 
But man has not escaped from himself, although 
poverty and disease have vanished. It is a fan- 
tastically imagined future. Many readers will pre- 
fer to stick to 1946 and The Forty Days. 


COLLEGE ENGLISH 


How To Be a Civilian. By Morton THompson. 

Doubleday. $2.00. 

By the author of Joe the Wounded Tennis Player. 
Bantering, subtle suggestions to the recently dis- 
charged veteran on how to take up his new life as a 
civilian. Funny, with serious intent. Illustrated. 


The Turquoise. By ANYA Seton. Houghton. $2.50. 

By the author of Dragonwyck, who has drawn 
upon her own experiences on her father’s (Ernest 
Thompson Seton’s) ranch in New Mexico. It was 
there she met Mary Austin, who told her the legend 
of the Turquoise. Miss Seton’s Scottish great- 
grandmother was credited with second sight. Santa 
Fe, the heroine, gifted with second sight, was the 
child of a high-born Spanish mother and a Scotch 
father. The story shifts to the “plush’’ New York 
of Mrs. Astor and Ward McAllister, then back to 
New Mexico. The earlier years are more convincing 
and colorful. 


Nightwood. By Dyuna BARNES. New Directions. 
Pp. 211. $1.00. 
A reissue of a book praised ten years ago by dis- 
criminating critics. Pleasing in style and language. 
Story of a young American girl in Paris. Symbolic. 


Selected Stories of Bret Harte. Pp. 306. The Plays of 
Anton Chekov. Pp. 248. Plays of the Greek Drama- 
tists. Pp. 260. Caxton House (9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y.). $2.50 each. 

These three reprints are the first volumes of 
the “Caxton Library” series. Attractive in format. 


Her Husband’s House. By CATHERINE P. STEWART. 
Scribner’s. $2.00. 
The story of an international marriage. In this 
case the American bride goes to Italy and finds it 
hard to accept her husband’s family. 1830’s—1840’s. 


More Was Lost. By Eteanor Perénvt. Little, 

Brown. $2.75. 

The daughter of Ethel Vance (pen name) mar- 
ried a Hungarian nobleman and went to live on his 
ancestral estate in Czechoslovakia. This tells a story 
of Old World life new to Americans. 


The Life Line. By Puyiuts Botrrome. Little, Brown. 
$2.50. 
A spy story. Mark Chalmers entered an Austrian 
asylum to gather information for the British. 
Danger, adventure, spiritual growth. 


The Epic of Latin America. By Joun A. Crow. 
Doubleday. $5.00. 
A complete history of the origin and development 
of Latin-American civilization by an expert. Origi- 
nal in method and approach. Vivid. 


To Whom Palestine. By Frank Gervast. Appleton- 
Century. Pp. 213. $2.50. 
Mr. Gervasi believes Palestine should be given to 
the Jewish people because of their dire need, be- 


cause the Arabs are a minority, because the Jews 
have made great progress in developing the coun- 
try, and for many political reasons. The greatest 
good for the greatest number. The author means to 
be fair but to the disinterested reader seems parti- 
san. 


The Pocket Book of Story Poems. Edited by Louris 
UNTERMEYER. Pocket Books. Pp. 386. $0.25. 
All your favorites and few that you will not ap- 
prove, topically arranged. Good introduction to 
poetry for boys prejudiced against it. 


Patterns of Culture. By Ruta Benepict. Public 
Opinion. By WALTER LippMaANN. The Birth and 
Death of the Sun. By Grorcr Gamow. You and 
Music. By CuristiAN Darnton. “Pelican 
Books” published by Penguin Books. $0.25 
each. 

The first volumes of a new series in stiff and slick 
paper covers are reprints of significant works in 
widely diverse fields. All of them would look well in a 
high-school student’s personal library. 


FOR THE TEACHER 


Shakes peare’s History Plays. By E.M.W.Tr1yarp. 

Macmillan. Pp. 336. $3.00. 

An important book in which the author of The 
Elizabethan World Picture discusses Shakespeare’s 
historical plays in relation to the general Elizabethan 
beliefs concerning the constitution of the universe. 
As a result, the whole body of these plays, except 
for King John and Henry VII, appears “a single 
great sequence, animated by a coherent set of ideas 
and resembling an Aeschylean trilogy.” 


Pioneering a People’s Theater. Edited by 
ARCHIBALD HENDERSON. University of North 
Carolina Press, 1945. Pp. 104. $2.00. 


A cross-section of the life and growth of the 
Carolina Playmakers, organized by the late Freder- 
ick Henry Koch more than twenty-five years ago 
at the University of North Carolina. Of the sixteen 
essays which comprise the volume, two are by Pro- 
fessor Koch himself; three by his successor as direc- 
tor of the Playmakers, Samuel Selden; two by Paul 
Green, the dramatist, one of the most distinguished 
of Koch’s early students; and one by George 
R. Coffman, head of the English department (and 
an adviser to College English). All should interest 
the teacher of English, but Selden’s essay on “Dra- 
matic Art in a University Program” and Coffman’s 
on the past and future of the Playmakers will es- 
pecially interest those concerned with curriculum- 
making. 


A Macbeth Production. By JouHN MASEFIELD. 
Macmillan. Pp. 46. $1.75. 
In a brief, delightful essay the poet laureate 
of England gives his suggestions for the ideal pro- 
duction of Macbeth. 
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Two Plays of Menander. Translated and recon- 
structed by GrtBert Murray. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, 1945. Pp. 239. $3.00. 

A great scholar here takes the fragments of two 
of Menander’s plays and, by translating and recon- 
structing, helps to fill one of the biggest gaps in our 
salvage of Greek literature. 


Language and Myth. By Ernst Cassirer. Trans- 
lated by SuSANNE K. LANGER. Harper. $2.00. 
An early study which shows the genesis of some 

of the philosophical conclusions for which Cassirer 

later became famous. Since his most distinguished 
work, Die Philosophie der symbolischen Formen, has 
never been translated into English, Mrs. Langer 
has done us a service in making easily available 
Cassirer’s own vignette of his thinking. 


A Wordsworth Anthology. Collected by LAURENCE 

Housman. Scribner’s. Pp. 151. $2.00. 

The perceptive Foreword to this volume is 
Housman’s essay “What Happened to Words- 
worth,” which appeared originally in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Laurence Housman is the dramatist and 
novelist, brother and literary executor of A. E. 
Housman. 


FOR THE STUDENT 


Facts and Judgments. By GEORGE CERVENY. Har- 
court. Pp. 456. $2.00. 

Cerveny here tries to help the teacher get away 
from doing overtime by explaining how to write and 
in supplying an approach and materials which will 
stimulate student papers, discussion, and criticism. 
The materials are of two types, technical discussion 
on communication and the techniques of writing 
and illustrative readings. 


Around the Copydesk. By Grorce C. BAsTIAN, 
Letanp D. Case, and RoLtanp E. WOLSELEY. 
Rev. ed. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Graded exercises in news editing to be used as a 
practice-manual with Editing the Day’s News. 


“Pidgin English.” By Epcar S. Saver. 3d ed. 
Published by E. S. Sayer, Toronto, 1944. Pp. 116. 
$3.00. (Mimeographed.) 

The author states that more than thirty million 
people speak this form of corrupted English for 
which he presents “‘a text book, history, and vo- 
cabulary.” 


Basic Language. By DaGOBERT DE LEvir. New 
York: S. F. Vanni. Pp. 155. $1.75. 
A selection of 2,000 current words in English, 
French, German, and Russian are arranged in 
parallel columns with a new pronunciation key. 
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